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WORLD 

Believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
this  journal  represents  a  forum  where 
articles  containing  many  different,  and 
often  controversial,  opinions  are  being 
published.  They  do  not  necessarily  express 
the  views  or  policy  of  the  paper. 

BRITAIN  NEEDS  NEW  S.E. 

ASIAN  POLICY 

That  the  Commonwealth  countries 
have  met  in  N.  Delhi  in  their  effort 
to  pacify  the  warring  factions  in 
Burma,  is  yet  another  proof  of  the 
close  interdependence  of  the  South 
East  Asian  countries  and  of  the 
important  influence  their  fate  has  on 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  not  only 
shows  the  full  realisation  that  the 
chaos  in  Burma  is  likely  to  have 
political  and  economic  consequences 
in  other  parts  of  the  area,  but  also 
that  S.E.  Asia  is  a  closely  interwoven 
economic  unit  which  has  to  be  treated 
on  the  same  regional  basis  on  which 
its  problems  affect  each  other.  The 
present  world  tendency  towards  regio¬ 
nalism — from  Western  Union  and 
Atlantic  Pact  to  the  various  constella¬ 
tions  behind  the  iron  curtain — draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  no  serious 
attempt  has  so  far  been  made  in  this 
direction  by  S.E.  Asia,  an  area  which 
is  particularly  suited  for  it,  and  which 
needs  it  more  than  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Endanger^  by  the  wave 
of  internal  and  external  political  up¬ 
heavals,  threatened  by  the  possibility 
of  disastrous  food  shortages  and 
faced  with  the  problem  of  too  rapid 
a  growth  of  population :  all  Ais 
should  be  enough  to  make  the  inter¬ 
ested  parties  sit  down  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  table  in  a  hurry  and  consider 
concerted  action.  That  a  regional  col¬ 
laboration  amongst  S.E.  Asian  coun¬ 
tries  would  work,  can  be  seen  from 


the  singular  success  of  the  office  of 
the  British  Commissioner-General  in 
Singapore.  This  body,  a  civilian  heir 
of  S.E.A.C.  and  now  under  Mr.  Mal- 

colm  Macdonald,  who  succeeded 
Lord  Killeam.  is  still  the  major  regu¬ 
lating  factor  in  S.E.  Asia’s  rice  distri¬ 
bution.  In  addition,  many  inter¬ 
national  organisations,  led  by  U.N.’s 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and 
the  Far  East  (E.C.A.F.E.)  and  the. 
World  Health  Organisation  (W.H.O.) 
have  found  it  logical  to  establish 
regional  offices  for  the  area.  Yet  all 
these  agencies,  however  well  some  of 
them  may  work,  are  only  piecemeal. 
What  is  need,  and  needed  very 
quickly,  is  a  permanent  regional 
machinery,  properly  endowed  with 
authority  based  on  the  unfettered 
freedom  and  independence  of  its 
members.  Such  an  organisation 
would  strengthen  the  collective 
security  of  the  entire  bloc,  of  S.E. 
Asian  countries,  while  according 
them  individually  a  better  chance  for 
internal  stability.  Any  collaboration 
of  this  kind  would,  of  course,  have  to 
be  based  upon  a  brave  economic  pro¬ 
gramme  aiming  at  the  rapid  improve¬ 
ment  of  living  standards  throughout 
the  area — a  target  which  could  be 
realised  by  the  exploitation  of  its 
wealth  for  the  benefit  of  all  its  mem¬ 
bers.  At  the  same  time  such  planned 
and  organised  handling  of  S.E.  Asia’s 
potential  would  ensure  its  vital  pro¬ 
ducts  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
result  of  such  policy  would  create  an 
atmosphere  of  satisfaction  amongst 
the  peoples  of  the  area  which  would 
be  a  stronger  fortress  against  Com¬ 
munism  than  any  military  measures 
would  be.  It  is  certain  that  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  come,  a  regional 
organisation  of  this  kind  would  have 
to  link  itself  up  as  closely  as  possible 
with  the  West.  Neither  India  nor 
China  will  be  in  a  position  to  offer 
practical,  technical  help  or  adminis¬ 
trative  advice  in  the  regional  rehabili¬ 
tation  programme.  In  the  long  run, 
it  will  be  Britain  with  her  experience 
and  her  exemplary  political  post-war 
record  which  should  make  her  the 
natural  guide  in  such  organisation. 
For  this,  in  her  turn,  she  will  need 
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the  fullest  support  of  those  western 
countries  which  realise  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  bold,  progressive 
policy  in  S.E.  Asia.  Indeed,  Britain 

should  now  formulate  her  policy  for 
the  Far  East  as  a  whole  and  should 
take  the  initiative  which  the  world 
expects  her  to  take. 


INDONESIA 

At  the  first  glance  one  feels  inclined 
to  regret  that  the  Indonesian  Republic 
refuses  to  be  a  partner  to  the  talks 
arranged  by  the  Dutch  for  March 
12th.  Upon  closer  examination, 
however,  the  refusal  seems  under¬ 
standable.  For  although  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Government  has  finally  obeyed 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  and  has 
released  the  Indonesian  leaders,  no 
steps  have  been  taken  to  reconstitute 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  in 
the  same  form  as  it  was  before  the 
police  action  last  December.  This 
gives  the  leaders  no  official  mandate 
as  far  as  the  present  emergency  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  wishes  of  the  guer¬ 
rillas  are  concerned.  And  it  is  the 
latter  who  alone  have  the  power  to 
decide  as  to  what  concessions,  if  any, 
they  can  make  to  Dutch  demands.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Repub¬ 
licans  are  in  a  much  stronger  position 
than  they  were  a  month  ago,  and 
every  day’s  delay  of  what  they  con¬ 
sider  a  just  settlement  only  improves 
their  position.  For  the  Indonesian 
adventure  begins  to  be  felt  by  the 
Dutch.  They  are  spending  £250,000 
a  day  in  Indonesia  and  have  so  far 
wast^  £195  mill,  on  the  experiment. 
In  addition,  the  Netherlands  suffer 
from  the  drain  in  manpower.  Of  the 
130,000  troops  they  maintain  in  Indo¬ 
nesia,  85,000  are  Dutch.  Though  the 
U.S.  have  not  entirely  cut  off  E.C.A. 
aid.  it  is  safe  to  expect  that  Washing¬ 
ton  will  not  for  ever  agree  to  a  policy 
which  has  no  prospect  of  showing  an 
early  economic  return.  Every  day 
Indonesian  estates  are  going  up  in 
flames  and  Dutch  policy  leads  not 
only  to  the  cutting  off  of  vital  exports, 
but  to  the  destruction  of  the  very 
sources  of  these  exports. 
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THE  PEOPLES  OF  BURMA 


by  Lt.-Col.  D.  MacD.  Fife 


The  revolt  of  the  Karens  has  centred  world  attention 
again  on  the  Burmese  scene.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that 
Burma  comes  into  the  news  only  if  she  is  in  trouble. 
Instances  are  the  Burma  Rebellion  of  1930-32;  the  Closing 
of  the  Burma  Road  in  1940;  the  Japanese  Invasion  of 
1942;  and  the  War  years  until  the  final  defeat  of  the 
Japanese  in  1945.  And  now  there  is  serious  internal 
trouble  which  is  causing  great  anxiety  both  in  Burma  itself, 
and  among  the  neighbouring  countries 

The  term  Burmese  covers  a  number  of  different 
peoples.  A  study  of  their  origin  may  help  to  understand 
something  of  the  present  internal  differences. 

The  ancestors  of  the  present  Burmese,  the  real 
Burman,  came  into  the  country  from  Western  China  in 
the  early  centuries.*  They  became  the  predominant  race, 
and  the  years  from  1044  to  1287,  when  their  capital  was 
in  Pagan,  is  known  as  The  Golden  Age  in  Burmese  history. 
The  Burman  proper  is  a  Buddhist  with  a  strongly 
developed  sense  of  affection  and  family  ties.  He  is  fond  of 
excitement  and  gaiety  and  prone  to  sudden  moods  due  to 
an  uncertain  temper.  Stability  of  character,  and  amen¬ 
ability  to  irksome  duty  are  not  yet  conspicuous  traits  in 
the  average  individual. 

The  Kachins  and  Chins  date  from  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Burmese  and,  like  them,  belong  to  the  Tibeto- 
Burman  group  of  migrating  peoples.  The  Kachins  really 
consist  now  of  a  large  number  of  clans  or  sub-tribes.  There 
are  the  true  Jingpaws,  the  Mams,  the  Lashis,  the  Yawyins, 
the  Lisus,  the  Nungs  and  the  Dulengs  (to  mention  some  of 
the  more  important  ones). 

While  the  Burman  lives  in  the  Irrawaddy  valley,  the 
Kachins  have  spread  over  the  hills  that  form  the  frontiers 
of  north  and  north-east  Burma  with  Tibet  and  China. 
Kachins  are  a  hill-people,  and  in  years  gone  by  their  love 
of  raiding  and  looting  caused  many  exp^itions  to  be  sent 
into  their  country.  Indeed,  it  was  the  admiration  of  their 
bravery  and  fighting  prowess  that  gave  the  British  the  idea 
of  enlisting  them  in  the  Army  and  Police  Forces.  The 
experiment  was  a  great  success,  and  they  are  now  one  of 
the  mainstays  of  the  administration.  It  may  not  be  known 
generally  that  the  pre-war  “  Burma  Rifles  ”  were  recruited 
from  Kachins,  Chins  and  Karens — but  not  from  the 
Burmese  proper. 

At  about  the  same  time  as  the  Jingpavr  “  invasion,” 
came  the  Chin  clans,  who  also  entered  the  country  from 
the  North.  These  people  settled  on  the  hills  of  Burma’s 
north-west  frontier  lands.  The  upper  reaches  of  the  Chind- 
win  River  is  mainly  Naga  country,  but  the  bills  to  the  west 
of  the  river  as  far  south  as  Mt.  Victoria  are  all  Chin 
country. 

The  Jingpaw  branch  of  the  Kachin  tribe  has  taken  to 


•  There  are  several  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Burmese. 
Some  hold  that  they  migrated  from  N.  India  or  E.  Tibet,  while 
others  believe  that  they  came  from  W.  China.  There  is  no  proof 
of  their  reaching  the  Irrawaddy  valley  before  600  B.C. — Ed. 


Christianity,  but  the  majority  of  the  other  clans  are 
animists.  They  are  known  as  “  Nat  ”  or  Spirit  worshippers. 
It  was  comparatively  recently  that  their  practice  of  offer¬ 
ing  human  sacrifice  was  stopped.  The  act  of  sacrifice  still 
plays  an  important  part  in  their  festivals,  but  now  this  is 
confined  to  pigs  and  buffaloes.  It  was  the  missionaries 
who  evolved  a  written  language  for  the  Kachins  and  this 
is  taught  in  the  schools.  Before  this  written  version  of 
their  language  was  adopted,  the  only  means  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  distant  friends  was  by  means  of  signs.  Various 
articles,  such  as  needles,  different  coloured  threads, 
flowers,  etc.,  each  had  a  separate  meaning  when  sent  by 
hand. 

Like  the  Kachin,  the  Chin  has  proved  a  fine  soldier, 
and  these  peoples  remained  thoroughly  loyal  to  Britain 
when  Burma  was  under  Japanese  domination.  There  are 
many  sub-tribes  of  Chins,  and  like  the  Kachin  groups,  each 
has  its  own  dialect,  and  customs.  Dress  is  a  distinguishing 
factor,  as  each  sub-tribe  has  some  garment,  or  weapon 
which  is  peculiar  to  that  one  group  of  people. 

The  Mong-Khmer  group  were  the  next  people  to 
migrate  into  Burma.  The  Mons  and  Talaings  of  this 
“  invasion  ”  are  now  indistinguishable  from  the  Burman 
proper.  The  Was  of  the  Wa  States,  however,  are  also  part 
of  the  Mong-Khmer  group,  and  they  more  perhaps  than 
any  other  tribe  have  remained  a  separate  community  with 
their  own  customs  and  language.  That  the  wild  Wa  is  still 
a  head-hunter  is  evident  from  a  report  early  in  1948  which 
estimated  that  the  Hsantung  tribe  of  Was  had  taken 
heads  from  a  neighbouring  tribe  in  a  raid.  These  heads, 
the  report  stated,  were  used  to  propitiate  “  evil  spirits.” 

The  Shans  and  Karens  belong  to  the  Tai-Chinese 
group  of  people  who  constituted  the  third,  or  last,  migra¬ 
tion.  These  came  in  from  Yunnan,  and  made  their  way 
southwards  into  Thailand  and  westward  into  Burma.  At 
one  time  the  Tai  race  ruled  in  Northern  Burma,  Assam  and 
parts  of  China.  The  Burmese  King  Alaungpaya  estab¬ 
lished  supremacy  over  them  in  1760,  but  left  the  actual 
administration  in  the  hands  of  their  chiefs,  and  this  was 
the  real  start  of  the  Shan  States.  Like  the  Burman  proper, 
the  Shan  is  a  Buddhist  by  religion. 

South  of  the  Shan  States,  and  on  Burma’s  hilly  eastern 
frontier,  is  Karenni,  the  home  of  the  Red  Karens,  who  first 
settled  there  when  they  came  in  from  Yunnan.  It  has 
always  been  an  independent  State  or  rather  group  of  three 
states  which  were  bound  by  treaty  ties  with  the  Burmese 
Kings  of  80  years  ago,  and  more  lately  with  the  British, 
who  recognisi^  their  independence. 

From  Karenni  the  Karen  has  six'ead  south,  along  the 
valley  of  the  Salween,  and  down  into  Tenasserim.  as  well 
as  into  the  delta  of  the  Irrawaddy.  They  are  not  Buddhists, 
but  are  largely  Christians.  There  is  a  theory  that  they 
were  originally  Nestorian  Christians,  but  whatever  they 
were,  if  is  certain  that  they  have  taken  full  advantage  of 
the  many  missions  and  mission  schools  that  have  been 
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tstablished  in  their  midst  during  the  past  half-century.  Like  was  that  a  peaceful  settlement  of  their  claims  could  be 
the  Kachin  and  Chin,  the  Karen  has  proved  a  good  expected  at  an  early  date.  As  the  largest  single  minority 
soldier  and  policeman.  They  are  a  very  industrious,  self-  in  Burma  they  number  nearly  four  million  and  constitute 
contained  community  that  has  always  longed  for  complete  some  34%  of  the  population  in  Tenasserim.  The  G.O.C. 
independence.  During  the  early  days  of  their  arrival  in  Burma  Army,  and  the  chief  of  the  Air  Force  are  both 
Burma  they  were  enslaved  by  the  Burman  proper,  and  on  Karens.  Before  the  present  trouble,  Karen  troops, 
several  occasions  they  rose  in  armed  revolt.  The  object  together  with  Chins  and  Kachins  were  operating  against 
of  their  present  insurrection  is  the  establishment  of  a  Communist-led  insurgents  in  central  Burma.  It  seemed, 
separate  Karen  state  in  Tenasserim,  that  is,  local  autonomy  therefore,  that  the  Government  of  Burma  were  largely 
for  such  a  state  within  the  Burma  Union.  If  the  bitterness  dependent  upon  these  races  to  uphold  law  and  order  in 
caused  by  the  struggle  is  aggravated,  it  might,  of  course,  the  country,  and  that  they  could  not  afford  to  place  too 
lead  to  demands  for  complete  independence.  The  present  great  a  strain  on  their  loyalty.  Yet,  no  gesture  was  made 
outbreak  is  the  second  wave  of  the  revolt.  Last  year,  the  to  pacify  Karen  demands  in  time,  which  resulted  in  the 
Karens  rose  and  seized  the  port  and  town  of  Moulmein.  present  uneasy  alliance  between  the  anti-Communist 
They  withdrew  afterwards  and  the  general  impression  then  Karens  and  the  Communists. 


EAST  INDONESIA-A  BIRD’S  EYE  VIEW 

by  J.  W.  Levij  (Macassar) 


Before  the  war  the  present  State  of  East-Indonesia  Lieutenant-Governor  General,  Dr.  H.  J.  van  Mook.  Finally 
belonged  to  the  so-called  Outer  Provinces,  i.e.,  the  these  men  met  at  Malino,  a  little  town  in  the  mountains 
part  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  outside  Java  and  of  South  Celebes  about  forty  miles  from  Macassar,  in  July, 
Madura.  Its  contact  with  the  Dutch  dates  from  the  begin-  1946.  In  the  same  year  another  conference  was  held  at 
fling  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  first  Dutch  fleets  Denpaser,  the  capital  of  Bali  and  here  on  the  eve  of  Christ- 
sailed  for  the  fabulous  Spice-Islands,  spices  being  the  much  mas,  December  24th,  the  State  of  East  Indonesia  was  bom. 
wanted  and  highly  paid  for  merchandise  on  the  European 

markets.  Jakob  van  Neck  was  the  first  Dutch  admiral  The  new  State,  the  boundaries  of  which  were  laid 
who  visited  the  Moluccas  and  filled  the  holds  of  his  ships  down  in  the  so-called  Denpaser  Rule,  comprised  the  area 
with  the  precious  cloves,  nutmegs  and  pepper.  After  a  east  of  Borneo,  Java  and  Madura,  except  Dutch  New 
fierce  struggle  the  Portugese  were  driven  out  of  the  Guinea.  So  Celebes  and  dependencies,  the  Lesser  Sunda 
Moluccas  and  during  a  century  the  history  of  trade  in  the  Islands  and  the  Moluccas  were  all  part  of  this  new  creation, 
newly  discovered  archipelago  centred  on  these  SjMce  which  covered  an  area  of  over  150,000  square  miles  or 
Islands,  east  of  Celebes.  Later  on  the  importance  of  the  17  per  cent,  of  Indonesia.  About  eleven  million  people  in¬ 
islands  diminished  considerably  and  Java  became  the  habit  this  vast  territory,  such  as  the  Balinese,  the  Ambonese 
nucleus  of  the  Dutch  empire  in  l^uth  East  Asia.  When  at  the  Torajas,  the  Bugese.  the  Minahassas,  the  Macassars, 
the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  industrial  develop-  etc.,  speaking  various  totally  different  languages,  and  hav- 
ment  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  made  rapid  progress,  the  ing  widely  divergent  customs.  Contrary  to  the  rest  of  Indon- 
Gteat  East  (Grote  Cost)  fell  behind.  Possessing  no  minerals  esia,  the  population  is  not  predominantly  Islamic.  The 
worth  mentioning,  Java  and  Sumatra  became  the  islands  in  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  missions  have  been  work- 
which  western  capital  wanted  to  invest  its  money.  ing  in  many  parts  of  East-Indonesia  for  decades  and  apart 

When,  at  the  close  of  1945,  the  Japanese  veil  that  had  from  1^  million  Hindus  on  Bali,  there  are  IJ  million 
Mvered  the  Indonesian  islands  for  almost  four  years,  was  Protestants  and  over  half  a  million  Roman  Catholics.  The 
lifted,  a  new  page  in  the  age-old  fascinating  history  of  town  of  Macassar,  situated  at  the  South-western  tip  of 
Indonesia  had  been  turned.  Nationalism,  already  Celebes  and  once  the  seat  of  the  powerful  Gowa  dynasty, 
rapidly  growing  before  the  war,  had  become  the  general  was  chosen  as  the  capital  of  the  new  nation.  It  had  been 
feeling  and  very  soon  the  Dutch  began  to  understand  that  for  centuries  the  principal  centre  of  trade  in  these  regions 
their  conception  of  the  reconstruction  of  their  Kingdom  and  it  was  evident  that  it  was  bound  to  grow  rapidly  in 
was  not  that  of  the  Indonesian  Republican  leaders  in  population  and  importance  as  soon  as  the  administrative 
Djogjakarta.  These  leaders  pretended  to  speak  in  the  name  apparatus  of  the  State  would  begin  to  work.  In  less  than 
of  the  whole  of  Indonesia,  but  before  long  it  became  clear  two  years  the  number  of  residents  more  than  doubled  and 
that  only  on  Java  and  Sumatra  the  Republicans  had  the  at  this  moment  over  200,000  people  are  living  and  working 
backing  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  intellectuals,  in  it.  Its  shipping  surpasses  that  of  Surab^aia  and  it  is 
Nationalism  existed  throughout  Indonesia,  but  many  pro-  second  only  to  Tandjung  Priok,  the  port  of  Batavia.  How 
ninent  Indonesians  outside  the  Republic  made  a  sharp  important  this  shipping  is  is  demonstrated  by  tne  fact  that 
difference  between  Nationalism  and  Republicanism.  Slowly  in  1946  the  total  capacity  of  the  merchantmen  visiting 
but  surely  the  idea  of  a  United  States  of  Indonesia  took  Macassar  was  nearly  3  million  cubic  metres,  in  1947  it  was 
shape  in  the  minds  of  these  men,  whose  ideas  and  ideals  over  6^  million  and  in  1948  it  passed  the  8  million  cubic 
1  were  strongly  supported  arid  stimulated  by  the  former  metres  mark. 
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At  the  head  of  the  State  is  a  President.  The  present 
holder  of  this  office  is  the  Balinese  nobleman,  Tjorkorde 
Gde  Rake  Soekawati,  who  was  chosen  in  Denpaser  by  the 
representatives  of  the  13  Daerahs  (provinces  with  a  great 
deal  of  autonomy)  of  East-Indonesia.  Nine  ministries 
form  the  administrative  apparatus  of  the  country,  viz.: 
home  affairs,  economic  affairs,  justice,  finance,  education, 
information,  health,  transport  and  waterworks  and  social 
affairs.  The.  cabinet  consists  of  16  members,  viz.:  nine 
ministers  and  seven  vice-ministers.  Only  one  of  them,  the 
minister  of  Finance,  is  a  £>utchm^n.  Prime-minister  is 
Anak  Agung  Gde  Agung,  again  a  nobleman  from  Bali,  and 
son-in-law  of  the  President.  He  is  a  very  active,  young 
politician,  who  understands  quite  clearly  that  his  country 
needs  rest  and  time  to  develop  itself  into  a  modem  state. 
He  is  one  of  the  prominent  federalists  and  took  the  initia¬ 
tive  for  a  meeting  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  already 
existing  federal  negaras  (states)  in  Bandung,  the  Bandung 
Federal  Consultation,  which  drafted  a  resolution  that  was 
presented  to  the  Dutch  Government  and  for  the  greater 
part  accepted  by  it. 

The  legislative  assembly  or  provisional  representative 
body  as  it  is  called  here,  has  eighty  members.  It  is 
provisional,  because  as  soon  as  the  constitution  is  ready 
and  accepted  by  it,  this  parliament  will  be  dissolved  and 
general  elections  will  be  held.  It  is  generally  expected  that 
this  will  be  the  case  in  April,  1949.  Although  East- 
Indonesia  has  not  yet  a  political  party  system,  three  groups 
were  fonned  in  parliament,  with  their  own  platforms  and 
leaders.  By  far  the  largest  of  these  groups  is  the  progres¬ 
sive  faction  with  34  members.  The  democratic  coalition 
numbers  20  members  and  the  national  faction  consists  of 
17  representatives.  In  addition,  the  Indo-Europeans,  the 
Europeans,  the  Chinese  and  the  Arabs  have  their  own 
appointed  representatives. 

The  first  sessions  of  this  pioneer-parliament — it  was 
the  first  in  Indonesia — clearly  showed  the  inexperience  of 
many  of  its  members.  The  natural  and  historical  rivalry 
of  the  different  peoples  came  to  the  fore  in  the  sharp 
debates  and  the  sympathies  of  many  members  were  on 
the  side  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia.  In  the  course  of 
the  first  year  of  its  existence  East-Indonesia’s  parliament 
overthrew  three  cabinets,  but  gradually  the  M.P.s  began 
to  understand  that  their  attitude  was  rather  negative  and 
destructive  for  the  newly-gained  freedom  and  they 
gradually  mastered  the  necessary  ex|»rience  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  parliamentary  usage.  The  discussions  lost  their 
desultory  character  and  more  and  more  constructive  and 
coherent  ideas  were  heard  in  the  House. 

Compared  to  that  of  Java,  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  the 
economic  importance  of  East-Indonesia  is  not  very  spec¬ 
tacular.  It  is  not  an  industrial  country.  No  rich  oil-wells 
attracted  foreign  capital  and  brought  wealth  to  its  citizens. 
As  to  the  plantation  agriculture  the  same  can  be  said.  No 
rubber  is  cultivated  in  its  woody  valleys,  no  sugar,  coffee, 
tea  or  tobacco  plantations  worth  mentioning  are  to  be 
found  within  its  boundaries.  In  central  Celebes  some  iron, 
coal  and  nickel  is  mined,  near  Manado  in  the  Minahassa 
there  is  some  sulphur,  while  the  Banggai  archipelago  has 
mica  and  the  island  of  Boeton  bitumen.  On  Ceram — one 
of  the  Moluccas — some  oil  is  produced. 

Yet  the  economic  development  of  East-Indonesia  after 
the  war  is  remarkable  and  is  largely  based  on  copra,  the 


dried  kernel  of  the  coconut,  one  of  the  principal  raw 
materials  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine  and  soap.  In 
1939  the  copra  export  of  the  Netherlands-Indies  amounted 
to  530,000  tons,  of  which  315,000  tons  came  from  (he 
islands  that  now  form  East-Indonesia.  How  important  this 
copra  is  for  the  population  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  above  mentioned  year  only  25,000  tons 
of  the  total  production  came  from  the  large  estates  and 
505,000  tons,  or  95  per  cent  from  the  native  planters.  In 
East-Indonesia  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  population  de¬ 
pends  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  proceeds  of  copra,  which 
in  the  same  year — 1939 — represented  60  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  Macassar’s  total  exports. 

During  the  Japanese  occupation  the  exports  of  this 
product  came  to  a  complete  standstill  and  as  a  result  of 
this  the  copra  industry  rapidly  decayed.  After  the  war  it 
was  necessary  to  make  a  new  start.  The  so-called  Copra 
Fund — a  government  institution — is  the  chief  organisation 
for  stimulating  the  rehabilitation  of  the  coconut  culture.  It 
started  its  work  in  1940  as  soon  as  the  German  victories 
in  Europe  made  most  of  the  markets  in  that  part  of  the 
world  inaccessible  and  bought  up  the  stocks  so  that  the 
producers  received  money  for  their  crops  and  labour. 
Immediately  after  the  Japanese  collapse,  this  useful  institu¬ 
tion  started  to  work  again  under  great  difficulties.  The  ports 
of  loading  were  ruined  by  allied  air-attacks,  the  godowns 
were  burned  down,  the  inland  roads  had  been  neglected  for 
years  and  above  all  the  intcr-insular  traffic  by  means  of 
coastal  vessels  and  praohs  no  longer  existed.  The  greater 
part  of  the  economically  very  important  proah-Reet  was 
destroyed  and  the  Royal  Dutch  Package  Company  was  not 
yet  able  to  start  its  work  on  a  reasonable  scale.  So  apart 
from  other  problems  the  question  of  how  to  collect  the 
copra  and  carry  it  to  the  principal  port  of  exportation— 
Macassar — had  to  be  solved.  But  at  the  end  of  1946  the 
rehabilitation  had  virtually  begun  and  in  that  year  102,000 
tons  of  copra  were  collected  by  the  Fund,  76,(XX)  tons  of 
which  were  obtained  from  new  production.  In  1947 
the  East-lndonesian  producers  delivered  175,000  tons  of 
copra,  of  which  153,000  tons  were  exported,  having  a  total 
value  of  85  million  guilders.  The  rise  in  the  production  is 
steady  and  in  the  course  of  1948  the  Fund  collected  about 
250,000  tons  in  East-Indonesia.  These  figures  do  not  give, 
however,  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  productive  capacity 
of  East-Indonesia.  Post-war  circumstances  compell^  the 
population  to  use  part  of  their  crop  to  press  oil  for  home- 
consumption.  This  caused,  of  course,  a  considerable  w^te 
of  raw  material.  It  stands  to  reason  that  as  soon  as  prices 
drop  on  the  world-market  this  source  of  prosperity  will  no 
longer  flow  so  richly  and  the  government  will  do  well  to 
look  for  other  means  .to  place  the  economy  of  the  country 
on  a  safer  basis. 

Another  and  more  reliable  means  of  livelihood  is  fish¬ 
ing.  Rice  and  fish  are  the  main  ingredients  of  u 
Indonesia  meal  and  so  the  fishery-industry  has  at  its 
disposal  a  never  failing  home-market.  The  total 
proceeds  of  the  inland-fisheries  in  1946  amounted  to  15 
million  kilograms,  the  market  value  of  which  was  30 
million  guilders.  The  blue  seas  around  the  numerous 
islands  of  East-Indonesia  teem  with  fish.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  coastal  districts  who  already  centuries  ago  felt  more 
at  ease  in  their  boats  than  in  their  tiny  village  houses,  neve* 
failed  to  take  the  advantage  of  this.  But  they  were  never 
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able  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  Indonesian  home-market 
and  huge  quantities  of  dried  and  salted  fish  had  to  be 
imported  from  Indo-China.  The  government,  however, 
fully  understands  how  important  the  application  of 
scientific  methods  may  become  in  the  near  future  and  trials 
have  been  made  with  modem  fishing-boats,  which  can 
transport  the  dried  and  salted  fish  to  the  central  markets. 
At  the  same  time  the  tinning  of  fish — especially  tunnies — 
is  under  serious  trial  and  it  may  be  expected  that  in  about 
five  years  fish  will  be  one  of  the  main  exports  of  East- 
Indonesia.  In  1947  the  total,  exports  of  dried  and  salted 
fish  amounted  to  5,234,880.  kilograms  with  a  value  of  9^ 
million  guilders.  In  the ‘same  year  the  fishers  of  South 
Celebes  delivered  60  million  kg.  of  fresh  fish,  i.e.,  20 
million  kg.  more  than  in  1940.  The  expectations  for  this 
daerah  in  1948  are  75  million  kg.  From  this  it  will  become 
clear  how  important  this  industry  is  for  the  national  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  young  state. 

The  agricultural  activities  of  the  population  are  mainly 
directed  to  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  maize  for  home-con- 
sumption.  The  prices  of  other  foodstuffs  and  commodities 
are  determined  by  the  price  of  rice.  Rice  is  grown  in  East- 
Indonesia  on  wet  as  well  as  on  dry  lands. .  The  average 
annual  crop  can  safely  be  estimated  at  1,050,000  tons  of 
which  about  20,000  tons  are  exported  to  other  parts  of 
Indonesia.  Great  and  expensive  irrigation-works  are  under 
construction  in  the  morthem  part  of  the  daerah  South 
Celebes,  the  so-called  Sadang-works.  It  is  expected  that 
after  their  completion  in  1953  East- Indonesia  will  have  a 


rice  surplus  of  about  150,000  tons  per  year  and  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  will  then  be  able  to  buy 
rice  in  their  own  country.  At  the  same  time  a  trial  is  being 
made  on  the  island  of  Timor  with  the  mechanical  planting 
of  rice.  The  first  effort  in  1946  was  a  failure,  but  experts 
believe  that  reasonable  results  are  possible  as  soon  as 
enough  experience  is  gained  with  these  new  methods  in 
tropical  regions  and  they  also  believe  that  in  these  densely 
populated  areas  the  food  problem  can  be  solved  by  the 
application  of  modem  methods  of  agriculture,  i.e.,  by 
mechanisation.  , 

As  regards  maize,  no  exact  figures  can  be  given.  The 
only  district  with  an  annual  surplus  is  South  Celebes, 
which  before  the  war  exported  about  50,000  tons.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  rough  estimates,  the  eleven  million  inhabitants  of 
East-Indonesia  use  415,000  tons  of  maize  themselves  every 
year,  or  about  40  kilograms  per  head.  Another  source  of 
income  is  the  breeding  of  cattle,  in  particular  of  buffaloes, 
goats,  pigs,  horses  and  sheep.  The  exports  of  these  breed¬ 
ing  products  amounted  in  1946  to  3  million  guilders,  while 
in  the  same  year  400,000  guilders’  worth  of  hides  were 
exported.  The  yearly  home-consumption  is  estimated  at 
100,000  cows,  oxen  and  buffaloes,  20,000  sheep  and  50,000 
pigs. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  understood  that  East- 
Indonesia  has  a  fair  chance  of  becoming  Indonesia’s  food- 
reservoir  in  the  future  and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  the 
country  will  have  to  develop  itself. 


TRIBES  OF  THE  tIrAH 

by  G.  FitzGerald-Lee 


Between  the  comparative  civilisation  east  of  the 
river  Indus  in  Pakistan  and  the  unsettled  kingdom  of 
Afghanistan  lies  the  “Tribal  Territory”  known  as 
“ITjc  Tirah.”  “Tribal  Territory”  is  a  sort  of  no-man’s 
land  between  the  parts  of  the  North  West  Frontier  Pro¬ 
vince  under  Pakistani  administration,  and  the  Afghan  fron¬ 
tier;  it  is  greater  in  area  than  the  rest  of  the  Province,  and 
is  peopled  by  many  tribes,  the  Mohmands  being  north  of 
the  Tirah,  the  Mahsud  Waziris  to  the  south.  A  40  miles 
journey  by  road  from  Peshawar  in  the  north,  to  Kohat  in 
the  south  takes  one  through  the  Lower  Tirah  territory, 
mostly  quite  arable  valleys  but  only  cultivated  around  the 
villages  of  each  tribe.  The  Upper  Tirah,  towards  the 
Afghan  border  is  more  mountainous,  rising  at  times  to 
over  5,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  tribes  of  the  Tirah  are  all  Pathans,  and  are 
some  of  the  finest  tribes  on  the  whole  Frontier.  They 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Turko  -  Iranian 
invaders  and  are  tall  and  magnificently  built,  with 
fairish  complexions,  dark,  deep,  and  intelligent  eyes,  large 
and  prominent  noses,  and  hairy  faces  and  bodies.  Their 
voices  are  full,  deep,  and  strong,  and  their  laughter  most 
hearty.  Pathan  children  are  amon^t  the  prettiest  in  the 
world;  with  their  very  fair  complexions,  curly  black  hair. 


and  beautiful  teeth,  they  can  be  seen  playing  happily  in 
their  villages,  approaching  any  stranger  without  the  least 


sign  of  fear.  The  women  do  not  usually  wear  the 
unhygienic  purdah  known  correctly  as  a  bitorkah,  nor  a 


face-veil;  they  are  well-built,  handsome  women  at  whom  a 
diplomatic  visitor  rarely  looks,  and  never  talks  to,  or  even 
refers  to  in  conversation. 

The  Pathans  are  all  agriculturists  in  the  Tirah;  millet, 
pulses,  and  wheat  being  their  main  crops.  Each  tribe 
cultivates  and  produces  only  enough  food  for  its  own 
requirements,  although  occasionally  surplus  crops  may  be 
bartered  for  other  goods  such  as  animals.  Money  does  not 
greatly  concern  the  Tirah  tribesman  who  would  rather 
have  a  couple  of  rounds  of  ammunition  or  a  goat  than  a 
fifty-rupee  (nearly  £4)  note.  Their  animals  include  sheep, 
goats,  cattle,  and  water  buffaloes.  The  cream  from  buffa- 
loes-milk  is  considered  a  great  delicacy,  but  it  is  too  rich 
to  appeal  to  the  European  palate,  although  it  is  most 
nutritious. 

The  language  of  these  people  is  Pushtu,  a  hybrid 
tongue  composed  mainly  of  Afghani  and  Persian;  it  is  a 
“  soft  ”  language,  very  different  in  sound  from  the  “  hard  ” 
and  gutteral  Pakhtu  spoken  north  of  Peshawar,  a  variety 
of  the  same  language.  The  Pushtu  greeting,  istaramashai 
is  given  heartily  with  the  right  arm  raised  and  palm  of 
hand  open,  facing  front  (to  prove  it  does  not  hold  arms), 
to  which  the  answer,  khwahmashai  is  given  in  the  same 
manner. 

Each  tribe  is  ruled  by  a  Council  of  Elders,  the  head 
of  which  is  known  as  a  Mdik  (the  Arabic  word  for  “king”) 
who  usually  rules  as  a  sort  of  President  of  the  Council  tor 
life,  but  may  be  deposed  by  the  Council  if  not  considered 
entirely  worthy  of  the  position.  Most  of  these  Tirah  maliks 
are  fine  men  well  worthy  of  the  offices  th^  hold;  they 
always  carry  the  wholehearted  respect  and  complete 
obedience  of  their  particular  tribes,  and  two  bandoliers  of 
ammunition.  The  Councils  of  the  various  tribes  generally 
conform  in  all  their  decisions  with  the  comprehensive 
social,  moral,  and  penal  code  known  as  the  pakht:;*iwalai. 
There  are  no  prisons,  the  two  commonest  forms  of  punish¬ 
ment  are  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  the  tribe  for  a  certain 
period,  which  is  always  deeply  felt  by  the  offender,  and 
death  by  shooting.  Trials  of  any  kind  are,  however,  very 
uncommon,  the  council  usually  adjudicating  on  minor  pro¬ 
perty  disputes  between  families  of  the  tribe.  It  is  said  that 
all  disputes  may  be  traced  to  zan.  zar  or  zamin  (which 
may  be  translated  into  equally  alliterative  English  as 
“  Girls,  Gold  and  Ground  ”).  The  pakhtunwalai  is  based 
on  the  old  Arab  saying  which  approximates  to  “  An  eye 
for  an  eye,  an  ear  for  an  ear,  an  arm  for  an  arm,  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth,  and  for  wounds  retaliation!”  and  this  saying 
is  the  “  be  all  ”  of  the  Pathan.  A  young  Pathan,  during 
his  adolescence,  and  when  the  Council  of  Elders  considers 
fit,  becomes  “  confirmed  ”  in  his  religion  ^nd  tribe,  biit 
the  main  part  of  the  ceremony  is  the  presentation  of  his 
f::st  rifle  and  bandolier  (full  of  live  rounds)  and  not  the 
sniritual  blessing  of  a  Bishop. 

The  adult  Pathan  is  a  man  in  some  of  the  finest  senses 
of  the  word.  Physically  he  is  superb,  morally  he  is  true 
to  his  rigorous  code.  As  a  friend  he  is  the  truest  and 
kindest  of  all  men,  loyal  to  a  degree  which  has  won  his 
kind  many  recognitions  of  bravery  in  both  World  Wars. 
As  an  enemy  he  is  dangerous,  as  he  does  not  hold  life  in 
great  value,  believing  that  it  belongs  to  God  (Allah)  and 
not  himself.  If  he  dies  in  battle  fighting  for  Good  against 


Evil,  he  is  icmembeied  as  something  of  a  saint.  The 
writer  h^  spent  many  years  in  the  Tirah,  and,  making 
many  friends,  never  made  an  enemy.  The  secret  of 
friendship  with  Pathans  is  to  be,  as  they  themselves  are, 
quite  fearless  and  perfectly  straightforward;  the  “seven 
sins  ”  being  considered  as  “  lying,  deceit,  pride,  lust, 
covetousness,  wrath,  and  envy,”  although  the  Pathan  inter¬ 
pretation  of  “  pride  ”  and  “  wrath  ”  does  not  coincide  with 
European  ideas.  They  are  intensely  proud  people,  with  no 
hesitation  to  kill  when  the  provocation  causes  sufficient 
wrath. 

The  Pathan  has  also  a  fine  sense  of  humour,  like  his 
voice  and  laugh  it  is  deep,  not  superficial.  The  writer  once 
asked  a  couple  of  maliks  how  they  managed  to  pass  the 
time  when  they  were  not  engaged  in  killing  each  other;  the 
maliks  glared  for  a  minute,  hardly  believing  the  impertin¬ 
ence  of  the  question,  then,  seeing  the  point,  roared  with 
laughter  till  tears  flowed  down  their  cheeks.  Apart  from 
frankness  and  fearlessness,  there  are  two  keys  to  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  Tirah  peoples:  learning  the  language  and 
learning  the  religion.  The  better  one  speaks  pushtu,  and 
the  more  one  knows  about  Islam,  the  greater  is  the  respect 
and  friendship  earned  from  the  Pathan.  Mistakes  in  lan¬ 
guage  or  ideas  which  seem  humorSus  to  Europeans  are  not 
at  all  humorous  to  Pathans;  they  know  the  visitor  is 
genuinely  trying  to  do  his  best,  thus  mistakes  are  not  to  be 
laughed  at,  but  rather  either  overlooked  or  very  tactfully 
rectified.  There  are  some  easy  ways  of  insulting  a  Pathan. 
Such  insults,  frivolous  to  the  Europeans,  are  very  danger¬ 
ous,  but  the  Pathan  will  not  be  offended  unless  he  is  sure 
the  other  realises  just  what  he  is  saying;  the  result  is  often 
an  immediate  killing. 

In  the  Lower  Tirah,  on  the  Kohat-Peshawar  road, 
there  has  been  for  many  years  a  rifle-factory,  in  which 
have  been  manufactured  many  hundreds  of  imitation 
Martinis,  Lee-Metfords,  and  Lee-Enfields.  The  machinery 
and  tools  of  the  factory  are  very  primitive,  consisting 
mainly  of  elementary  vices,  wheels,  and  gears  worked  with 
equal  facility  by  either  hands  or  feet  or  both  together.  The 
difference  between  one  of  these  weapons  and  the  real 
article  cannot  be  detected  by  anyone  other  than  an  expert 
rifleman  or  a  trained  metallurgist.  The  rifleman  would 
probably  find  the  difference  when  he  fired  the  imitation, 
as  it  has  not  the  “  kick  ”  of  a  genuine  “  .303;”  and  if  the 
metallurgist  examined  the  striker-pin  of  the  bolt  he  would 
find  that  it  is  very  much  softer  than  that  of  the  British 
weapon.  The  effective  range  of  the  tribal  factory  rifles  is 
about  a  mile,  and  all  Pathans  are  extremely  good  marks¬ 
men.  But  due  to  the  not-too-perfect  rifling  in  the  barrel, 
and  the  softness  of  the  striker-pin,  the  life  of  the  rifle  is 
only  about  forty  or  fifty' rounds,  then  at  least  the  barrel 
and  bolt  have  to  be  changed;  hence  the  continuous  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  tradesmen  in  the  factory.  Animunition  is  not 
made  in  the  Tirah,  it  is  usually  bartered  for,  or  bought 
from  “  outside.” 

Under  British  rule  there  were  frequent  disturbances 
in  the  tribal  territory  which  made  it  necessary  for  the 
administration  to  maintain  garrisons  there.  After  the 
partition  of  India,  however,  there  has  been  a '  marked 
change  in  the  area.  The  tribesmen  are  full  supporters  of 
the  Pakistan  Government  which,  being  Muslims,  they  con¬ 
sider  as  their  own. 


THE  COMMUNIST  LEADERS  OF  CHINA 

by  John  Ridley 
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NOW  that  the  Communists  control  the  greater  jwrt  of 
China,  it  becomes  important  to  make  an  appraisal  of 
what  sort  of  people  they  are,  and  what  is  likely  to 
be  their  policy  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

When  I  visited  Communist-controlled  territories — the 
“  Liberated  Areas  ”  as  they  called  them — I  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  meeting  many  of  the  leaders,  including  Mao  Tse- 
tung.  Chairman  of  the  Communist  Party  in  China; 
General  Sun  Chih-yuan,  the  political  organiser;  and  Tan 
Shih-lui,  a  chief  commissar  with  the  armies.  Like  most 
Communists  these  men  were  tremendous  talkers,  and  were 
only  too  happy  to  discuss,  over  firkins  of  weak  tea,  with 
any  visiting  journalist  the  plans  for  Communist  China. 

The  Chinese  Communists  flatly  deny  the  assumption 
of  many  British  and  American  friends  that  they  are  merely 
agrarian  reformers,  and  not  Communists  at  all  except  in 
name.  They  insist  that  they  are  Communists  in  the  com¬ 
plete  sense  of  the  word.  They  belonged  to  the  Third 
International  and  have  always  faithfully  followed  the 
Party  line.  They  study  the  works  of  Marx,  Lenin,  and 
Stalin,  and  Mao  Tse-tung  has  himself  written  a  book  on 
dialectical  materialism  to  explain  Marxism  to  the  Chinese 
reader.  They  claim  that  all  their  policies  are  based  on  pure 
Communist  principles,  and  recently  they  demonstrated 
their  orthodoxy  by  denouncing  Tito  when  there  was  no 
need  for  them  to  have  entered  the  controversy  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand  their  immediate  programme,  and 
the  corner-stone  of  their  home  policy  might  fairly  be 
described  as  agrarian  democracy.  Agrarian  reform  has 
long  been  a  crying  need  in  China,  where  peasants  since 
time  immemorial  have  been  the  victims  of  rapacious  land¬ 
lords,  tax  collectors,  and  money  lenders.  Naturally  a 
policy  of  claiming  “  the  land  for  the  tillers  of  the  soil,”  the 
cancellation  of  all  debts  prior  to  the  reform,  the  abolition 
of  present  land  ownership,  and  the  re-distribution  in  favour 
of  the  landless,  is  a  policy  which  appeals  very  strongly  to 
the  land-hungry  peasants  of  China.  It  is  little  wonder  the 
Communists  at  present  find  their  greatest  support  in  the 
niral  areas. 

When  I  talked  to  General  Sun  Chih-yuan,  a  stout  man 
wth  a  scholarly  stoop  and  thick-lensed  glasses,  he  said 
that  this  policy  of  agrarian  reform  was  an  essential  first 
principle  in  their  plan.  With  the  abolition  of  the  almost 
feudal  peasant  economy,  the  Communist  Party  would  be 
able  to  progress  to  the  eventual  goal,  which  was  first  a 
Socialist  state  and  later  a  Communist  one.  “  Before  China 
can  become  even  mildly  socialist,”  he  said,  “  there  must  be 
a  long  period  of  development,  lasting  perhaps  several 
generations  in  which  capitalism  and  private  enterprise  will 
continue  to  play  their  parts.” 

According  to  Mao  Tse-tung’s  book  The  New  Demo¬ 
cracy  the  era  of  the  new  democracy  must  intervene  between 
(he  present  feudal  misery  in  China  and  the  future  socialist 


state.  How  long  or  how  short  this  j»riod  may  be  Mao 
does  not  say.  He  merely  says  that  China  is  not  ready  for 
Socialism  at  the  present  moment. 

When  I  asked  Mao  Tse-tung  for  a  brief  outline  of  the 
policy  he  would  put  immediately  into  practice  should  he 
control  China,  he  said:  “Politically  the  party  stands  for 
the  extension  of  elected  governments  at  all  levels,  and  for 
a  measure  of  self  government  in  the  various  ai^s  to  enable 
experiments  to  be  carried  out.  Economically  we  stand  for 
government  control  of  natural  monopolies,  but  for  some 
freedom  for  private  enterprise.  Co-operatives  will  be 
developed  as  much  as  possible.  We,  of  the  new  China, 
are  opposed  to  general  industrialisation,  feeling  it  would  be 
better  for  our  country  to  remain  for  some  time  as  an 
exporter  of  raw  materials  and  an  importer  of  industrial 
goods,  rather  than  to  try  and  attain  self  sufficiency  by 
relying  on  foreign  capital.” 

The  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  rarely  meets,  and  the  direction  of  the 
Party,  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  control  of  occupied 
areas  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Political  Bureau.  This  bureau 
is  dominated  by  Mao  Tse-tung,  and  includes  General  Chu 
Teh,  the  soldier  commander;  Chou  En-lai,  who  was  for  a 
time  Communist  representative  in  Chungking  during  the 
war;  Lui  Hsaio-chi,  general  secretary  of  the  Party  and  a 
man  little  known  to  the  outside  world;  General  Sun  Chih- 
yuan,  an  able  and  scholarly  man  with  an  immense  know¬ 
ledge  of  Marxism.  The  two  most  important  of  this  group 
are,  of  course,  Mao  and  Chu  Teh. 

In  appearance  Mao  Tse-tung,  who  is  54,  is  a  short, 
stocky,  and  earthy  looking  man,  with  a  round,  unlined,  and 
curiously  serene  face.  He  smiles  a  great  deal,  even  for  a 
Chinese,  and  like  all  the  Communist  leaders  always  wears 
a  badgeless  and  rather  dirty  blue  cotton  uniform.  Bom 
a  peasant,  he  has  led  the  Communist  Party  in  China  for 
18  years. 

General  Chu  Teh,  who  is  60,  is  a  regular  soldier 
and  is  the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant.  He  was  at  one  time 
war  lord  of  Yunnan.  He  joined  the  Communist  Party  in 
1923  when  on  a  visit  to  Germany,  and  later  he  attei^ed 
the  Eastern  Toilers  University  in  Moscow  for  two  years. 
A  brilliant  soldier  and  strategist,  he  has  an  awe-inspiring 
reputation  for  bravery  and  fierceness.  To  look  at  he  is 
broad,  heavy  and  remarkably  powerful  with  a  deep-lined 
face  and  an  irresistible  smile. 

Although  it  is  very  difiicult  to  make  an  honest  report 
of  life  and  conditions  in  the  “liberated  areas”  since  a 
foreign  journalist  is  never  allowed  freedom  of  movement,  I 
would  say  from  personal  observation  that  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime,  while  having  some  democratic  features 
is  nevertheless  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  working  for 
interests  of  the  people  and  closely  copying  the  ^viet 
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Union  in  its  methods.  There  is  no  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  belief,  and  it  rules  by  regimentation  and  by 
terror.  There  are  secret  agents  and  local  commissars  in 
the  army  and  in  all  civil  administrations.  It  enforces 
absolute  Party  discipline,  and  the  Party  dominates  every¬ 
thing.  Purges  and  liquidations  are  carried  out  in  the 
approved  Soviet  Russian  manner.  Most  of  the  “  high-ups  ” 
of  the  Party  have  been  to  Moscow  for  either  political  or 
military  training  and  have  learnt  their  lessons  there  very 
well.  One  is  always  being  confronted  by  huge  framed 
photographs  of  Stalin  and  Lenin  together  with  slogans 
taken  from  their  works  and  translated  into  Chinese. 

The  relations  of  the  Chinese  Communists  with  Soviet 
Russia  are  still  mysterious,  and  up  to  now  the  Soyiet 

Government  has  been  neutral.  There  is  no  evidence  that 

there  are  any  Russian  advisers  with  the  Communist  armies. 
On  the  other  hand  before  the  evacuation  of  Manchuria 
the  Russians  handed  over  to  the  Communists  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  Japanese  war  material,  and  it  has  been  reported 
that  the  Russians  are  still  supplying  the  Communists  in 

China  with  German  and  Japanese  weapons  in  return  for 
wheat,  beans  and  other  agricultural  produce. 

Inevitably  the  success  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
means  a  victory  for  Moscow,  and  Communist-ruled  China 
will  certainly  be  aligned,  at  least  for  a  time;  in  the  Russian 
bloc.  The  Communist  leaders  are  violently  anti-American, 


owing  to  the  moral  and  material  support  the  Kuomintang 
has  received  from  the  United  States.  This  does  ntrt 
necessarily  mean  that  they  will  continue  indefinitely  to 
pursue  a  policy  favourable  to  Russia,  for  they  are,  after  all 
both  Communist  and  Chinese.  From  1925-1926  the  Kuo¬ 
mintang  was  itself  under  Russian  tutelage,  but  a  year  later, 
when  it  felt  strong  enough  to  stand  on  its  own  feet,  it 
turned  against  its  Soviet  friends.  And  just  as  the  Com¬ 
munists  are  to-day,  the  Kuomintang  in  its  early  days  was 
full  of  reforming  zeal  and  idealism.  Its  agrarian  reform 
programme  was,  in  theory,  similar  to  that  of  the  Com¬ 
munists  of  to-day.  These  hopes  faded  when  it  began  to 
taste  the  sweets  of  power. 

The  Communists  have  broadcast  that  they  will  protect 

foreign  property  and  lives,  and  that  they  want  foreign  help 
in  rebuilding  China.  There  are  indications  that  both 
Britain  and  America  are  preparing  to  deal  with  the  new 
regime,  provided  that  it  is  not  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  Russia. 

It  is  said  that  the  attitude  of  the  ordinary  Chinese 

towards  the  present  struggle  for  power  is  summ^  up  in  a 
saying:  “  In  the  right  hand  we  have  a  rotten  pear,  and  in 

the  left  hand  we  have  a  sour  pear.”  For  if  the  Chinese 
dislike  the  corruption  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  Kuomin¬ 
tang.  they  equally  detest  the  bitterness  and  the  regimenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Communist  regime. 
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BRITISH-CHINESE  CULTURAT.  RELATIONS 


by  A.  Q.  JS/lorkill 


Doubts  are  being  publicly  expressed  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  our  continuing  to  provide  scholarships  for 
Chinese  students  at  British  Universities  or  to  finance 
education  and  relief  work  in  China.  Will  the  students  be 

coinmunist  agents  and  will  the  money  be  used  to  spread 
Communism? 

Our  cultural  relations  with  China  are  of  long  stand¬ 
ing.  For  centuries  we  have  admired  and  coUected  their 
works  of  art  and  studied  their  literature.  The  Christian 
Universities  of  China  are  now  accepted  as  part  of  the 

educational  system  of  the  country  and  the  devoted  men 
from  Britain,  the  Dominions  and  the  U.S.A.  who  serve  on 

their  staffs  and  in  their  hospitals  haye  forged  a  strong  link 
between  us. 

In  recent  years  the  value  of  cultural  exchange  has 
become  more  widely  recognised.  When  Britain  decided 
that  her  future  instalments  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity  should 
be  spent  upon  objects  beneficial  to  both  countries,  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  the  education  of  Chinese  in  this 
country.  From  1932  onwards  the  Board  of  Trustees 
(mainly  Chinese)  in  Nanking  has  chosen  the  subjects  to  be 
studied  and.  in  accordance  with  ancient  Chinese  practice, 
has  awarded  the  scholarships  by  competitive  examination. 

The  Universities’  China  Committee,  establish^  by  Royal 

Charter  at  the  time,  operates  the  scheme  at  this  end.  The 

Standard  of  these  scholars  has  been  uniformly  high  and 
they  have  obtained  responsible  positions  in  Umversities  or 


the  public  service  on  their  return.  Of  those  still  in  Britain 
one  has  been  engaged  for  further  research  by  the  British 
Empire  Cancer  Campaign,  one  by  the  Agricultural 
Research  Council  and  another  by  a  Dairy  Research 

Institute. 

More  recently  scholarship  schemes  have  ta 

instituted  by  the  British  Council  and  by  the  British  United 
Aid  to  China.  The  Federation  of  British  Industries  has 
arranged  the  training  in  Britain  of  Chinese  engineering 
apprentices  arid  these  men  are  in  demand  on  their  return 
for  executive  posts  in  Chinese  industry.  I  was  told  in 

China  that  British-returned  men  were  generally  considered 

better  trained  and  more  reliable  than  those  trained  in  the 

U.S.A.,  whose  numbers  are  far  greater. 

In  view  of  present  events  and  coming  changes  people 
are  asking  what  is  to  'be  the  future  of  all  these  schemes. 

There  is  much  spectilation  and  not  a  little  wishful 
thinking  about  the  shape  of  things  to  come.  The  prophets 
have  a  wealth  of  facts  with  which  to  juggle.  There  are  the 
declarations  of  Marxist  faith  by  the  Chinese  Communist 
leaders,  their  Moscow-inspired  denunciation  of  Tito  and 
the  U.S.A.,  and  their  rutMess  methods.  Then  there  are 
reports  of  improved  administration  in  their  rural  areas,  of 

their  moderation  shown  towards  Uniyersities  and  private 
enterprise,  and  of  a  reasonable  attitude  to  foreigners.  Wc 

are  familiar  too.  with  the  Chinese  love  of  compromise, 
their  tolerance,  humour  and  lack  of  fanaticism,  their  desire 
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for  trade,  which  Russia  alone  cannot  satisfy,  their  provin¬ 
cial  loyalties,  and  their  genius  for  finding  ways  around 
obstacles  including  their  own  government  regulations.  It 
may  prove  more  difficult  to  Sovietise  China  than 
Czechoslovakia. 

We  should  not  assume  that  the  new  regime  will  be 
hostile  to  us  or  disastrous  to  China.  Those  who  believe 
that  our  Parliamentary  system  is  indispensable  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  mankind,  that  it  can  be  adopted  like  standard 
Articles  of  Association  of  a  Company  and  universally 
applied,  would  do  well  to  read  a  book,  China  A  Model  for 
Europe,  written  in  the  17th  century  by  one  of  Ricci’s  fol¬ 
lowers  and  recently  translated  in  the  U.S.A.  into  English. 
They  might  also  ask  themselves  in  how  many  Western 

countries,  Parliamentary  Government  has  broken  down. 

In  Nanking,  in  the  spring  of  last  year  I  spoke  to  Dr. 
Hollington  Tong,  Minister  of  Information  and  a  most  able 
and  enlightened  man.  He  wanted  lecturers  to  tell  his 
people  how  the  British  made  democracy  work.  Afterwards 
an  old  official,  a  great  character,  full  of  wit  and  wisdom, 

said  to  me,  “  That  is  all  very  well,  but  99%  of  us  are  not 

interested  in  politics  and  do  not  care  who  is  Emperor  or 
President.  We  have  our  own  way  of  doing  things.” 


For  the  moment  the  only  visible  successors  to  the 
Kuomintang  are  the  Communists.  If  history  is  any  guide 
things  may  take  shape  slowly,  for  Chinese  Governments 
have  a  way  of  lasting  for  centuries  and  of  being  preceded 
by  “  election  periods  ”  of  years. 

My  impression  in  China  was  that  Britain  had  many 
friends  there  and  that  her  stock  was  high.  I  met  in 
educational  circles  many  who  think  much  as  we  do,  who 
are  interested  in  our  way  of  tackling  similar  problems  and 
who  are  appreciative  of  any  interest  which  we  show  in 
theirs. 

If  we  now  hasten  to  sever  our  cultural  ties  we  shaU 
weaken  our  own  influence  and  any  forces  which  may  be 
pulling  our  way.  I  would  go  further  and  say  that  even  if 
an  out  and  out  Communist  regime  does  come  into  power, 

we  should  still  welcome  students  from  China,  if  only  to 
give  them  a  chance  of  comparing  life  and  conditions  under 
our  system  and  theirs. 

In  the  cultural  field  let  us  follow  the  good  example 
of  our  merchants  in  China,  who  are  remaining  at  their 

posts  and  continuing,  as  in  times  past,  to  come  to  a  work¬ 
ing  arrangement  with  those  whom  another  Chinese 
revolution  is  bringing  into  power. 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  JAPAN 


by  Rt,  Rev.  John  C.  Mann 
Bishop  in  Japan  (Osaka) 


ONLY  one  Japanese  out  of  every  two  hundred  is  a 
baptised  Christian,  but  the  Christian  Church  has  a 

significance  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  numbers. 
Even  in  the  difficult  years  immediately  before  the  war, 
when  Christianity  was  suspect  because  of  its  international 
relationships,  the  Japanese  Government  recognised  it  as 

one  of  the  three  reli^ons  of  the  people  (the  others  being 

Shinto  and  Buddhism)  when  legislating  for  the  control  of 

religious  organisations. 

The  Gospel  was  first  brought  to  Japan  by  that  great 
missionary,  Francis  Xavier,  and  the  Roman  Church  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  celebrate  this  year  the  four  hundr^th 

anniversary  of  his  coming.  The  new  religion  flourished 
until  the  seventeenth  century.  Then  bitter  persecution 

drove  it  underground  whence  it  emerged  on  the  reopening 
of  Japan  in  the  middle  of  last  century.  Roman  mission¬ 
aries  were  the  first  to  enter  the  opened  doors,  closely 
followed  by  Protestants  who  came  for  the  most  part  from 
America  and,  later,  from  England.  Nothwithstanding  the 
fict  that  Christianity  was  still  a  proscribed  religion  slow, 
but  steady,  progress  was  made  even  before  the  new  con- 
stiRition  granted  freedom  of  religious  belief.  Numbers 
were  small;  for  it  was  never  easy  for  a  Japanese  to  break 
away  from  national  and  family  tradition  to  follow  the 
“foreign”  religion.  Yet,  within  fifty  years  there  were 

bundreds  of  small  congregations  to  be  found,  mostly  in 

cities  and  towns. 

These  owed  adherence  to  as  many  denominations  as 
l<ad  sent  missionaries  to  Japan.  Later  on  this  bewildering 


variety  of  sects  came  under  some  measure  of  control  when 
the  Christian  Church  fell  into  line  with  the  national  urge 

towards  co-ordination  which  reached  its  peak  during  the 
recent  war.  With  but  few  exceptions,  all  of  the  Christian 
forces  came  to  be  organised  in  four  groups — Roman 
Catholic,  Russian  Orthodox,  Anglican  and  United  Protest- 

ant,  of  which  only  the  first  and  last  had  gained  government 

recognition.  To-day  there  is  seen  some  breaking  away 

from  the  last  named  group  (as.  for  example,  by  Lutherans 
and  the  Salvation  Army):  but.  happily,  there  is  no  longer 
the  competitive  variety  of  pre-war  years. 

The  war  brought  difficulties  for  the  small  Christian 

Church,  even  thou^  it  showed  a  general  readiness  to  fall 
in  with  the  national  policy.  Lukewarm  Christians  dropped 

their  membership.  Schools  soft-pedalled  on  Christian 
activities.  Pastors  were  forced  into  secular  work  when  the 
rising  cost  of  living  placed  their  support  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  small  congregations.  Church  buildings  and  parson¬ 
ages  disappeared  in  the  common  holocaust  of  the  air-raids. 
TTie  end  of  the  war  found  the  Church  reduced,  impover¬ 
ished  and  weary,  though  it  had  never  ceased  to  function. 

To-day  is  the  day  of  reconstruction.  “  Barrack  ” 
buildings,  subsidised  in  part  by  gifts  from  abroad,  are 
springing  up  to  take  the  place  of  the  more  substantial 
buildings  which  were  destroyed.  Christians  who  had 

sought  refuge  in  the  country  are  filtering  back  into  the 

cities.  Pastors  are  giving  up  their  secular  work  as  con¬ 
gregations  find  themselves  able  to  shoulder  the  burden  of 
support.  Best  of  all  there  is  an  upsurge  of  hope  and  a 
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Strong  sense  of  mission  as  the  Christian  Church  realises 

the  greatness  of  the  contribution  which  it  can  make  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  Japan.  Most  significant  of  all  is  the 
attendance  at  divine  worship  and  at  Bible  Classes  of  num¬ 
bers  of  young  people  who  are  seeking  a  new  basis  to 
replace  the  one  that  was  shattered  in  defeat.  While  the 

official  attitude  of  the  occupation  authorities  has  quite  pro¬ 
perly  been  that  of  neutrality  in  matters  of  religion, 
individuals  of  all  ranks  have  shown  a  kindly  interest  in 
the  resurrecting  Church  and  many  a  friendslup  has  been 
formed  which  will  help  to  strengdien  international  ties  in 
the  future. 

Indeed,  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  become  a  Christian 
to-day  as  it  was  difficult  in  the  past  and  therein  lurks  a 
danger  against  which  the  Christian  leader  must  be  on 
special  guard.  The  follower  of  the  Christ  was  never  pro¬ 
mised  an  easy  road.  “For  narrow  is  the  gate,  and 
straitened  the  way,  that  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  be  they 
that  find  it.”  If  the  Christian  Church  in  Japan  has  that 
in  remembrance  as  it  seeks  to  grasp  the  present  oppor¬ 
tunity.  its  contribution  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  country  will, 
be  one  of  much  significance. 

By  way  of  illustration  the  contributor  of  this  article 
ventures  to  add  his  personal  experience.  He  is  back  in 
Japan,  after  the  years  of  war.  as  a  representative  of  the 
Church  of  England  vis-a-vis  Nippon  Sei  Ko  Kwai  Giterally 
Japan  Holy  Catholic  Church)  which  forms  an  independent 
province  of  the  Anglican  Communion.  This  Church  had 
its  origins  in  the  work  of  missionaries  from  America. 
England.  Canada  and  Australia  and  celebrates  this  year 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 


by  Owen 


SOME  weeks  before  the  Japanese  elections  I  predicted 
^  that  the  short-term  result  of  what  was  going  on  in 
^  China  would  throw  power  in  Japan  into  the  hands 
of  the  Conservative  wing  that  is  most  eager  to  go  along 
with  the  American  policy  of  making  Japan  the  work-shop 
of  Asia  and  a  bulwark  against  Russia.  The  long-term 
result.  I  predicted,  would  show  Japan  swinging  towards  a 
greatly  increased  respect  for  the  new  China,  and  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  establish  good  relations  with  the  new  Chinese 
Government — even  though,  of  course,  it  will  be  a  Com¬ 
munist  dominated  government.  The  figures  analysing  the 
results  of  the  Japanese  elections  fully  confirm  the  accur¬ 
acy  of  the  first  part  of  the  prophecy,  and  strongly  increase 
the  probability  that  the  second  part  will  also  turn  out  to 
be  correct. 

In  one  sense,  the  Democratic  Liberals,  who  in  spite  of 
their  name  are  the  most  extreme  Conservative  party,  swept 
the  elections.  They  are  the  first  party  since  the  war  strong 
enough  to  form  a  one-party  Cabinet,  refusing  coalition  even 
with  the  next  most  Conservative  party,  the  Democrats,  if 
they  choose  to  stand  alone.  Their  strength  is  further 


the  coming  of  the  first  of  these.  In  1887  it  was  organised 

as  an  independent  Church  whose  aim  it  was  to  become 
self-governing,  self-supporting  and  self-extending.  There 
are  now  ten  dioceses  each  under  the  care  of  a  Japanese 
bishop.  Three  of  the  bishops  were  able  to  attend  the 
Lambeth  Conference  of  Anglican  Bishops  held  in  England 
last  year  at  which  they  both  gave,  and  received,  much. 

Here  in  Osaka  the  diocese  lost  eight  of  its  churches— 
exactly  one  half  of  the  whole  number.  An  average  sub¬ 
sidy  of  about  £500  given  by  the  mother  Churches  of 
America.  England  and  Canada  is  available  for  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  each  place.  With  this  gift,  supplemented  by 
Japanese  contributions,  most  of  the  burned  out  congrega¬ 
tions  have  already  been  re-housed  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
scheme  will  have  been  completed  by  the  end  of  the  present 
year.  Poole  Gakuin.  a  school  for  girls,  is  in  the  favoured 
position  of  having  had  its  buildings  preserved.  Momo- 
yama,  a  school  for  a  thousand  boys,  lost  its  main  buildings 
by  fire  but  these  are  now  under  reconstruction.  One  (rf 
three  orphanages  had  to  move,  lock,  stock  and  barrel,  into 
the  country;  two  others  are  intact,  as  is  the  maternity  hos- 
ptal  of  St.  Barnabas.  The  number  of  active  communicants 
is  back  almost  to  pre-war  standard,  while  that  of  enquirers 
has  greatly  increased.  The  average  aimual  contribution  is 
well  above  that  of  the  mother  Churches. 

But  Osaka  is  a  huge  city  still  almost  entirely  “not- 
yet-Christian  ”  (to  use  the  happy  Japanese  phrase)  and  an 
extensive  harvest  field  awaits  the  reaping  that  can  be  done 
by  the  workers  of  this  diocese  and  of  other  Christian 
Churches. 


JAPANESE  ELECTIONS 

Lattimore 


emphasised  by  the  fact  that  their  share  of  the  total  vote 
jumped  from  27  per  cent,  in  1947  to  44  per  cent,  in  1949. 
Polling  13  J  million  votes,  they  came  out  more  than  twice 
as  strong  as  the  Democrats. 

Even  the  Socialist  vote  should  be  considered  on  the 
conservative  side  of  the  dividing  line  between  right  and 
left  in  Japanese  politics.  Commentators  have  concentrated 
on  the  fact  that  the  Socialists,  who  polled  25  per  cent,  of 
the  vote  in  1947,  dropped  to  13J  per  cent,  in  1949,  with 
a  total  of  only  a  little  over  four  million. 

More  important  is  the  fact  that  the  trend  among 
Japanese  Socialists  has  been  running  strongly  toward  Con¬ 
servatism.  Their  numbers  fell  because  they  lost  votes  to 
the  left  and  right;  but  comparison  of  the  figures  indicates 
that  those  who  shifted  from  the  Socialist  party  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  party  were  fewer  than  those  who  moved  over  either 
to  the  Democratic  Liberals  or  the  Democrats. 

This  trend  indicates  that  of  the  remaining  four  million 
Socialist  voters  there  is  probably  a  considerable  number 
who  were  not  quite  ready  to  vote  Conservative,  and  s 
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smaller  number  who  could  not  quite  bring  themselves  to 

vote  the  Communist  ticket. 

There  art  also,  hovvever,.  definite  underlying-  weale- 
nesses  in  the  conservative  trencL  'these  must  be  carefully 
studied  in  forecasting  the  long-terrii  trend  for  the  future. 
Conspicuous  is  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  Liberals, 
tjiough  rolling  up  the  biggest  party  vote  since  the  war, 
reached  only,  44  pet.  cent.  and,  in  spite  of  the  general' tide 
of  victory,  actually  lost  .ground  "in  two  of  Japan’s  47‘pfe- 
fectures.  The  party  is  also  gravely  unbalanced  because 
no  less  than  1Q2  of  its  259  Diet  members  are  company' 
presidents  or  directors.  In  any  country,  a  Conswva'tive 
party  desirous  of  standing  as  a  national  party,  would  find 
«uch  a  heavy  and  direct  representation  for  concentrated 
wealth  and  power  to  be  an,  invitation.  tp|class  hostility  in 
politics.  . 

ii  •  Though  Communist  gainsr  in  this  election  were  sen¬ 
sational,  the  figures  range  oyer  such  wide  extremes  that 
thev  make  it  difficult' tp  analyse  trends  with  any  exactness. 
The  Communists  jumped  from  four  seats  in  the  last  Diet 
to  36  seats,  a  gain  of  nine  times.  With,  a  total  of  almost 
three  million  votes;  they.more  than  doubled  their  previous 
percentage  of  the  hational  vote,  while  the  successful  Demo¬ 
cratic  Liberal  (Conservatives)  fell  decidedly  short  of  doutr- 
ling  their  percentage.  This  comparison,  however,  may 
merely  reflect  the  fact  that  it  is  easier  to  double  a  low  vote 
than  a  high  one. 

The  Communists’  own  analysis  of  their  Vote  is  there¬ 
fore  of  special  interest.  They  claim  a  “  hard  core  ”  of  a 
million  and  a  half  votes  made  up  of  previous  Communist 
votes  plus  votes  gathered  in  from  Left  Social  Democrats. 
The  rest  of  their  nearly  three  millian  votes  they  divide  into 
a  “  solid  gain  ”  of  about  a  million  and  a  “  protest  vote  ” 
of  about  half  a  million. 

A  cu^ious^  incidental  aspect  of  the  elections,  hard  tp 
duplicate  anywhere  Putside  of  Japan,  is  the  role  of  the  tax 
collector.  The  (pbminiunists  boast  that  one  of  the  “  chief 
reasons  ”  for  their  u^j^pected  gains,  which  exceeded  all 
predictions,  was  their  campaign  of  “concentrated  efforts 
to  serve  the  farmers  and  small  and  medium  enterprises 
under  pressure  of  heavy  taxes  by  offering  good  offices 
between  them  and  the  tax  collectors  to  alleviate  the  tax 
situation.”  This  claim  is  taken  seriously  by  the  Japanese 
Government  which,  according  to  the  Japanese  radi!0,,“lf 
tKcessary,  will  conduct  a  house-cleaning  of  tax  collection 
offices”  because  “  Communist  influence  is  -  particularly 
strong  among  the  tax  coUectorsu”:),: I 

What  the  elections  have  done  is  to  set  the  stage  for 
ebshes  that  will  affect  economic  ipterests  and  social^gnmps. 
With  its  phalanx  ,of  Cbmpany  din^tots,'^he  party  m  pow^ 
reprwents  'big  bu^hfeski-wfiich  Ibojcs  to' America  for  sup¬ 
port-  The  Opposition  to  will  me>ntably ,  group  aTonnd 
th?,  lObpuf  unions  in’ more^than  aropnd  Ccyji- 
ttunirt  ide6fo0;  blit  th6  3.5  ’  Comm,Unists  in  the  Diet  Wfll 
tnake  themselves  the  loudspeakers  for  the  labour  intprest. 

'  While  the  Democratic  Liberal  Government  looks  to 
^erica  for  support;  the  Communist-Labour  front,  look¬ 
ing  around  for  ccmnter■^suI^rt,  will  probably  appeal  not 
sc  much  to  Russia  as  to  a  Communist-dominated  China 
and  a  new  version  of;  the  “  Asia  for  the  Asiatics”  pcditical 


PUTTING  ASIA  ON  THE  MAP 


About  the  best  way  to  describe  the  idea  behind 


'  :  J- T  Tjin.'/  .1  ■  O’:  Jo 

is  to  c^ll  fillet  jil^old  step  in  the  direction  of 
putting^ on  tjitf  ytf’prld  map.'  And  a‘  most 
■opportune  PPC.  tiqjo  :  for  today  as  neyef  .before 
Asia  is  ithee.'dyrrostufe  of  the  world’s  .eye's.  From' 
one  political  stre'et'fCpttier  to  the'  other  the  talk 
is  nof'abotit  Apia’s  past  (that  is  takenfof  granted) 
but  about  her  future,  about  the  dreams  that 
agitate  her  today.  UNITED  ASIA  undertakes  to 
direct  those  dreams  into  healthy  channels  in 
terms  of  its  ideal  of  One  Asia  in  One  World. 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


Ffailippne  Natioiial  Library. 

To  raise  funds  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  National 
Library  of  the  Philippines,  which  has  lost  nearly  all  its 
collections  during  the  war,  special  semi-postal  stamps  have 
been  issued  by  the  Republic.  The  country’s  four  million 
school  children  will  be  encouraged  to  use  these  stamps 
in  correspondence  with  children  all  oyer  the  world.  A 
collection  of  names  of  English-speaking  boys  and  girls  will 
be  submitted  by  the  PhilipiMne  office  of  Unesco.  The 
scheme  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Rodriguez,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Libraries. 


Viet^Nam  Royal  Family  Statement 

Prince  Nguyen  Phuc  Buu  Hoi,  a  member  of  the  Gia 
Long  dynasty  and  the  overseas  representative  of  the 
Ton-nhon-Phu  (Council  of  the  former  royal  family  of  Viet- 
Nam),  has  issu^  a  statement  in  which  the  members  of  the 
former  royal  house  regret  the  continuing  bloodshed  in  Viet- 
Nam.  The  statement  blames  the  refusal  of  the  French 
authorities  to  negotiate  with  the  government  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh  for  the  unsatisfactory  situation  and  sees  “  no  reason¬ 
able  prospect  of  ending  this  fratricidal  strife  as  long  as 
the  French  authorities  continue  to  set  up  and  to  support 
successive  puppet  governments  which  bear  no  roots  among 
the  people  of  Viet-Nam.”  Prince  Buu  Hoi  announces  that 
the  former  royal  family  “  strongly  dissociates  itself  ”  from 
the  recent  efforts  of  ex-Emperor  Bao  Dai  to  give  the 
impression  of  having  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen 
and  the  support  of  the  French  people,  and  calls  his  attitude 
disloyal  and  likely  to  prolong  bloodshed.  The  statement 
urges  the  French  Government  to  come  to  a  peace  settle¬ 
ment  with  President  Ho. 


Aid  for  Chinese  CUIcIren. 

A  grant  of  £8.(XX)  has  been  received  from  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London’s  United  Nations  Appeal  for  Children 
by  British  United  Aid  to  China  for  the  welfare  of  Chinese 
children.  This  grant  is  being  distributed  by  B.U.A.C.  in 
financial  aid,  clothing,  drugs  and  equipment  to  numerous 
institutions  in  China  supporting  child  welfare  centres, 
orphanages,  child  and  maternity  clinics  and  nutritional 
aid  centres  for  students.  It  will  help  to  alleviate  a  critical 
situation  emphasised  by  the  report  of  a  recent  survey  in 
China  which  records  that  out  of  an  estimated  150  million 
children  in  China,  64  million  are  under-nourished.  The 
assistance  to  child  and  maternity  clinics  will,  it  is  hoped, 
reduce  the  infant  mortality  rate  in  China,  which  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  assessed  at  20  per  cent. 

The  Children’s  Fund  of  the  World  Health  Organisa¬ 
tion  (W.H.O.)  considers  malaria  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  child  mortality  in  the  Far  East,  and  has  reserved  £75,0(X) 
tor  malaria-control  demonstrations  to  assist  local  personnel 


in  learning  modem  anti-malaria  techniques  and  to  supply 
them  with  D.D.T.  spraying  machines  and  jeeps. 


I.L.O.  Approves  Training  Centre  for  Asia. 

More  than  half  the  world’s  people  live  in  the  Far  East, 
and  the  rate  of  population  in  this  vast  area  is  going  up 
faster  than  the  productive  capacity  on  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  depend  for  sustenance.  Yet,  with  all  the  vast  man¬ 
power  available,  the  area  continues  to  suffer  from  a  critical 
shortage  of  trained  technicians  able  to  operate  the 
modem  tools  of  industry,  commerce  and  agriculture 
which  might  help  to  close  the  gap  between  need  and  sup¬ 
ply.  •  In  an  attempt  to  reduce  this  problem,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Organisation  has  approved  the  setting  up 
of  a  centre,  possibly  in  Shanghai,  to  facilitate  vocational 
training  for  the  peoples  of  the  entire  Far-Eastern  area. 


Dinosaur  Find  in  GoM  Desert. 

An  expedition  of  the  Paleontological  Institute  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences  has  returned  from  the  Mon¬ 
golian  People’s  Republic,  where  it  has  spent  six  months’ 
investigating  the  remains  of  ancient  fossilised  animals 
excavated  in  the  Gobi  Desert.  The  expedition  brought  to 
Moscow  the  remains  of  animals  that  lived  100  to  150 
million  years  ago,  including  reptilian  and  mammalian  dino¬ 
saurs,  gigantic  tortoises  and  rodents,  and  the  skeleton 
of  a  trachodont.  a  variety  of  dinosaur,  weighing  three  tons. 
The  scientists  explored  the  Bank-Jak  locality  in  the 
southern  Gobi,  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  fossilised 
eggs  of  a  dinosaur  have  been  found. 


Col.  Lknb  Becomes  Korean  Foreign  Minister. 

Col.  Ben  C.  Limb  has  been  appointed  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  in  succession  to 
Mr.  Taih  Sang  Chang,  who  resigned  last  January.  Col. 
Limb  was  one  of  President  Rhee’s  most  active  followers 
since  1919,  when  the  latter  began  to  organise  all  Koreans 
in  the  U.S.  as  an  immediate  sequel  to  the  passive  uprising 
in  Korea.  In  that  year,  on  March  1st,  Mr.  Rhee  and 
other  Korean  patriots  planned  a  unique  kind  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  aimed  at  winning  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  the 
Peace  Conference  at  Paris  for  Korea’s  suffering  under 
Japanese  totalitarian  mle.  Promptly  at  2  p.m.  that  day, 
all  over  Korea  unarmed  crowds  gathered  for  bloodies 
demonstrations,  proclaiming  the  independence  of  their 
4,(XX)-year-old  land.  The  Japanese  police  slaughtered 
ti.CXX)  of  them,  while  the  Paris  peace-makers  looked  the 
other  way.  Col.  Limb  has  been  closely  connected  with 
his  country’s  fight  for  freedom  throughout  the  years  that 
followed.  Since  1942  he  has  served  his  country’s  cause  on 
the  diplomatic  front  in  Washington  and  at  the  various 
meetings  of  the  United  Nations.  As  chairman  of  the 
Korean  Conunission  since  1945,  he  has  in  effect  been  Dr. 
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Rhce’s  representative  in  the  U.S.  Col  Limb’s  first  task 
will  be  to  pursue  Korea’s  formal  application  for  mem¬ 
bership  to  U.N. 

“Greater  Rajastfauii.*’ 

Discussions  on  the  draft  covenant  for  a  new  union 
of  Indian  States  which  is  to  come  into  being  in  April,  have 
been  successfully  concluded  in  New  Delhi.  The  new 
union,  “Greater  Rajasthan,”  will  be  the  largest  adminis¬ 
trative  unit  in  India,  will  comprise  14  States:  Jaipur, 
Jedhpur,  Bikaner  and  Jaisalmer  and  ten  other  States  at 
present  included  in  the  Rajasthan  Union.  They  are 
Udaipur,  Kotah,  Bundi,  Jhalawar,  Banswara,  Dungarpur, 
Shahpur,  Tonk,  Kishengarh  and  Partapgarh.  “Greater 
Rajasthan  ”  will  have  an  area  of  121,000  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  about  12  million,  with  a  total  annual 
revenue  of  over  Rs.lOO  million. 


It’s  easier  to  da  business 
with  a  man  than  an  address ! ' 


Measures  in  Malaya. 

Sir  Henry  Gurney,  High  Commissioner  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Malaya,  addressed  the  Le^slative  Council  of  the 
Federation  on  February  17th,  and  said  that  the  situation 
in  the  country  was  serious,  but  nevertheless  much  more 
hopeful  than  it  had  been  some  months  ago.  As  a  result 
of  action  taken  by  various  Chinese  associations  led  by  the 
Perak  Chinese  Chamber  of  Mines,  the  extortion  of  pro¬ 
tection  money  had  decreased  considerably.  During  the 
first  two  months  of  this  year  1,654  persons  were  banished 
or  repatriated  and  the  military  forces  were  now  fully  de¬ 
ployed.  SOO  bandits  had  been  killed  and  several  important 
arrests  had  been  made  recently.  Sir  Henry  stressed  that 
these  measures  cost  the  taxapayer  $300,000  a  day  and 
that  the  present  state  of  affairs  could  only  be  brought  to 
an  end  if  there  were  a  far  more  rapid  and  widespread 
realisation  that  the  bandits  are  a  disease  that  would  have 
to  be  stamped  out  immediately.  He  stated  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  determination  to  restore  peace  and  order  which  all 
but  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  desirous 
to  see. 

There  has  been  widespread  discussion  in  Malaya 
as  to  the  best  methods  by  which  the  emergency  should  be 
met.  Mr.  Tan  Slew  Sin,  member  of  the  Legislative  Coimcil. 
criticised  the  government  for  seeing  only  the  military  but 
not  the  political  implications  of  the  situation,  and  called 
for  the  immediate  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  He  argues  that  the  wholesale 
banishments  are  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  terrorists, 
and  that  no  constructive  efforts  are  being  made  to  win  over 
the  squatters.  In  a  memorandum  submitted  to  the  High 
Commissioner  by  Mr.  Lee  Kong  Chian  and  others,  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  drawn  to  the  serious  repercussions  which  will 
arise  from  Ae  present  policy  against  the  squatters.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  able-bodied  squatters  who  escape  from 
raided  areas  for  fear  of  banishment  may  become  recruits 
for  the  terrorists,  the  memorandum  points  out  that  to 
deport  women  and  children  to  war-ridden  China  means 
sentencing  them  to  death.  The  Malacca  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  also  taken  up  the  question  of  an  amnesty,  and 
has  warned  that  the  government  policy  to  execute  ever 
those  terrorists  who  surrender  with  their  arms  is  likely  to 
prolong  and  intensify  the  bloodshed. 


Sydney  last  month,  Johannesburg  last  week 
•  •  •  New  York  next  week!  As  my  firm’s  export 
manager,  I  find  it  pays  to  do  business  with  a 
man  and  not  just  an  address.  Correspondence 
n  cut  to  the  bone,  mbunderstandings  are 
Jv  prevented,  problems  are  discussed  and  solved 
right  on  the  spot. 

That’s  where  Speedbird  service  and  B.O.A.C.’s  more  than 
72,000  miles  of  world-wide  air  routes  come  in.  B.O.A.C. 
usually  flies  where  I  want  to  go,  and  Speedbird  service  gets 
me  or  my  freight  there  in  a  hurry  and  right  on  schedule. 
Arranging  my  trips  is  easy.  The  local  B.O.A.C.  Appointed 
Agent  fixes  everything.  No  crowds  or  confusion,  and  no  red 
tape.  Everything  goes  like  clock-work,  but  with  this  important 
difference :  there’s  the  personal  touch ! 

About  the  actual  flight  .  .  .  It’s  good,  really  good  —  from 
beginning  to  end.  If  you’re  himgry,  you  can  eat  wonderful 
food  —  “  on  the  house  ”  too.  If  you’re  tired,  ^ 
the  comfortable  scats  practically  lull  you  to 
sleep.  Everything  —  and  I  mean  everything 
— reflects  B.O.A.C.’s  30-ycar-old  tradition  of 
Speedbird  service  and  Speedbird  experience. 
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The  Year  Book  of  World  Affairs  1949.  Edited  by  George  W. 

Keeton  and  Georg  Schwarzenberger  {London  Inst,  of  World 

Affairs.  Stevens  <i  Sons.  ?0j.). 

As  Professor  Schwarzenberger  points  out  in  his  intro¬ 
ductory  article  on  the  study  of  international  relations,  even 
the  correlation  of  facts  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
personal  judgment  as  to  selection  and  elimination  of  un¬ 
necessary  items.  Thus  the  value  of  a  book  of  this  kind 
lies  not  only,  in  its  presentation  of  facts,  but  also  in  its 
abstention  frohi  the  temptation  to  prophesy  possible  poli¬ 
tical  developments.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  W.  A.  Lewisohn 
has  not  avoided  this  pitfall  in  his  article  on  “Modem 
China  ”  and  recent  happenings  have  disproved  his  theory 
that  neither  the  Communists  nor  the  Nationalists  seem 
able  to  gain  the  upper  hand.  The  events  which  have  led 
to  the  downfall  of  the  Nationalist  government  have  not 
been  dealt  with — the  widespread  financial  chaos,  corrupt 
tion  and  general  dissatisfaction  were  glaringly  evident  at 
the  time  the  article  was  written  and  it  seems  incredibk 
that  Mr.  Lewisohn  has  not  taken  this  into  account.  The 
contribution  on  “  India — Since  Independence  Day  ”  gives 
a  detailed  summary  of  recent  events  there  and  assesses  the 
failures  and  achievements  of  the  Indian  Government! 
although  in  this  case,  facts  have  been  marshalled  from 
the  Indian  viewpoint  only.  The  YEAR  BOOK  also  con¬ 
tains  a  large  section  devoted  to  reviews  of  books  dealing 
with  various  aspects  of  world  affairs,  but  unfortunately, 
with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Banerjee’s  compilation  of  Indian 
Constitutional  documents,  none  of  the  books  reviewed 
deals  specifically  with  Far  Eastern  topics. 

Chinese  Writing,  Edited  by  Robert  Herring  (Life  &  Letteti, 

Is.  6d.) 

In  his '  introduction  to  this  collection  of  modem 
Chinese  waiting,  Mr.  Joseph  Kalmer  gives  a  concise  and 
well-documented  account  of  its  history,  including  the 
various  influences  which  helped  to  shape  its  present  form, 
He  points  out  that  the  basis  of  modern  Chinese  writing 
is  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  the  people,  using  for 
this  purpose  pai-huch—ihe  language  which  is  universally 
understood  and  used  throughout  China.  In  spite  of  its 
vigour  and  promise;  it  now  seems  that  present-day  Chinese 
writing  has  reached  a  dilemna.  The  .more  prominent 
writers  of  Kuomintang  China  haye  gone  into  exile,  while 
in  the  Communist  areas  the  authors’  chief  difficulty  is  to 
overcome  their  middle-class  background  and  speak  to  the 
proletariat  in  a  style  which  it  can  understand.  Whether 
this  policy  pf  adaptation  will  lead- to  a  healthy  and  lively 
literature  cannot  yet  be  predicted.'  The  inclusion  in  this 
collection  of. an  extract  from  the  play  “The  Family,”  by 
Ts’ao  Yu,  is  particularly  interesting  as  it  throws  a  light 
on  one  of  the  -problems  that  beset  yourtg  educated  Chines? 
to-day— namely,  the  struggle  of  the  modern  conception  of 
life  against  convention...  Indeed,  one  is  struck  throughout 
this  book  by  the  vitality  and  sense  Of  realism  which  infuse 
the  writers  of  all  the  works  selected. 

M.  Kerslake. 
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The  3,000  Commonest  Chinese  Terms,  by  Ronald  Hall  and 

Neville  Whynwnt  (Luzac  &  Co.,  15s.). 

This  slim  volume  contains  what  its  authors  claim 
to  be  the  terms  most  practical  for  every-day  usage.  Words, 
after  all,  form  the  basis  of  a  language  and  when  dealing 
with  a  language  like  Chinese,  in  which  the  “grammar” 
is  so  fluid  as  to  have  led  some  authorities  to  say  it  has  no 
grammar  whatsoever,  nothing  is  more  comforting  than  a 
wide  and  useful  vocabulary.  This  booklet  seems  to  have 
been  intended  for  the  casual  traveller  to  China  who  wishes 
to  make  his  basic  necessities  known  and  understood.  The 
words  and  phrases  are  arranged  under  forty  headings 
ranging  from  “Food,  Cooking  and  Cutlery,”  to  “Art, 
Editors  and  Artisans,”  and  should  the  traveller  be  un¬ 
certain  under  which  heading  his  desiderata  fall,  there  is 
an  index  at  the  back  to  help  him.  It  cannot  fail  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  mystery  how  compilers  of  this  type  of 
glossary  determine  the  “  commonest  ”  words  in  a  language. 
For  example,  no  term  is  given  for  what  one  imagines 
would  be  a  very  useful  question,  “  Would  you  direct  me  to 
‘such-and-such  ’  a  place?”  although  they  do  include  the 
phrase  “  To  ask  the  way.”  It  would,  however,  be  unjust 
to  criticise  such  a  modest  basic  vocabulary  on  the  grounds 
of  inclusions  or  omissions  since  every  man  is  his  own  judge 
of  what  he  considers  most  important  in  language  as  in 
everything  else.  On  the  whole  compilers  have  given 
a  wide  selection  and,  what  is  more  important,  a  modem 
one.  If  intended  as  a  book  for  the  pocket,  its  format  could 
have  been  reduced  without  loss.  The  characters  which 
accompany  the  English  are  not  very  clearly  reproduced 
or  written  and  would  demand  some  knowledge  of  cali- 
graphy  by  a  beginner.  A  basic  knowledge  of  tones  and 
pronunciation  is  also  noted.  The  booklet  would  certainly 
be  of  value  to  anybody  going  to  China,  especially  if  used 
in  conjunction, with  some  other  guide  to  the  formation  of 
the  Chinese  language  as  given,  for  example,  in  Dr.  Simon’s 
Sentence  Structure  in  Chinese.  Is  is  hoped  that  travellers 
to  China  will  soon  be  more  numerous  and  that  this  little 
glossary  will  come  into  its  own. 

.  P.  C.  Swann. 

Homage  to  i^ai.avogi  Ananda  Coomaraswamy.  Edited  by  S. 

Durai  Raja  Singam  {The  Malayan  Printers,  Kuala  Lumpur). 

It  is  seldom  that  art  criticism  becomes  metaphysics  or 
the  art  critic  a  philosopher  and  original  thinker.  Too  often 
he  is  merely  the  “  failed  B.A.”  of  the  creative  world,  with 
all  the  aesthetic  sensibility  and  urge  of  the.  artist,  but  with¬ 
out  his  technical  endowment  or  creative  ^wers.  With 
Dr.  Coomaraswamy  it  was  different.  As  his  life  work  of 
scholarship',  of  expounding  Indian  thought  and  its  visual 
expression,  in  stone,  in  paint,  in  the  living  plastic  art  of 
the  dance  «tlrolled  itself,  he  gradually  opened  up  a  whole 
spiritual  world  which  was  unknown  to  the  West  and  for¬ 
gotten  very  larg^ly^  by  his_owu  people'.,  his^^x^sb 

tion  he  showed  himself  to  be  far  more  tfiaif'sSr^^r^t^i' 
of  genius  or  a  learned  scholar.  He  was  a  profound  thinker 
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who  looked  at  the  problems  of  the  age  in  terms  of  the 
faiths  and  philosophies  of  the  past.  This  volume  of 
tributes  to  him  and  his  work,  written  by  distingiushed 
Indians,  Sinhalese,  Americans  and  British,  testifies  to  this 
power  of  mind  and  to  this  eclecticism.  Nearly  all  of  them 
reveal  the  man  as  well  as  the  savant — gentle,  kindly,  serene, 
modest,  humorous — but  above  all  the  single-minded 
seeker  after  truth.  The  man  who  worked  with  him  in 
close  association,  the  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Asiatic 
Department  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Boston,  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  writes:  “the  intellectual  productivity  of 
Dr.  Coomaraswamy  was  hard  to  realise  for  those  of  us 
who  merely  saw  the  quiet  research  of  a  man  before  a  well- 
piled  desk  or  heard  the  busy  clicking  of  a  typewriter.  His 
work  at  the  museum  evolved  gradually  from  the  history  of 
art  to  the  underlying  principles  of  aesthetics  and  from  these 
to  the  study  of  metaphysics.  With  each  change  of  interest 


the  radius  of  his  influence  became  greater.  Yet  to  his 
colleagues  in  the  museum  the  quietness  of  his  personality 
never  suggested  the  eminence  of  his  position.”  The  most 
penetrating  analysis  of  Coomaraswamy’s  philosophical 
standpoint  with  regard  to  art  comes  from  a  Westerner. 
Geoffrey  Grigson.  Writing  in  terms  of  the  modem  attitude 
to  art,  he  says :  “  One  thing  Coomaraswamy  makes  plain 
is  that  this  sensational  way  of  ours  of  looking  at  the  art 
of  past  epochs  is  pointless  and  idle,  that  the  iconography, 
the  intentions  of  the  artist,  the  assumptions  of  the  culture 
to  which  he  belonged,  are  matters  of  first  importance.” 
But  perhaps  the  last  and  best  word  of  all  comes  as  it 
should,  from  a  fellow-countryman,  himself  a  man  of  great 
wisdom  and  spiritual  vision,  Sri  Rajagopalachar :  “Among 
the  few  who  saw  beauty  and  the  face  of  God  in  such 
beauty,  Ananda  Coomaraswamy  ranks  high.  He  was  a 
great  man  and  saw  many  things  which  others  did  not  see.” 


A  NOTE  ON  LAOTSE 

by  Dr.  Lin  Yutang 


LAOTSE  is  full  of  paradoxes.  They  become  almost 
a  mannerism  with  him.  “Do  noting  and  every¬ 
thing  is  done,”  because  the  sage  is  able  to  forget  his 
self,  therefore  his  self  is  realised.  “The  making  of  a 
paradox  is  like  the  formation  of  a  crystal.  A  crystal  is 
formed  when  a  certain  material  is  subjected  to  a  certain 
change  of  temperature,  and  when  that  condition  obtains, 
not  one  crystal,  but  a  great  number  of  them  are  formed 
at  the  same  time.”  A  paradoxical  statement  is  made 
when  one  takes  a  basic  point  of  view  or  a  scale  of  values 
which  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  one  commonly 
accepted.  Jesus’  paradox,  “  He  who  loses  life  shall  find 
it.”  starts  from  the  conception  of  two  distinct  levels  of  life, 
the  spiritual  and  the  physical;  but  putting  the  two  together, 
one  obtains  what  appears  on  the  surface  to  be  a  para¬ 
doxical  saying. 

What  is  the  basic  point  of  view  of  Laotse  which  is  so 
productive  of  paradoxes  and  which  makes  it  possible  for 
him  to  teach  the  strength  of  weakness,  the  advantage  of 
lying  low,  the  warning  against  overweening  success?  The 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  doctrine  of  universal  rever¬ 
sion.  of  eternal  cycles,  of  every  end  becoming  a  beginning, 
and  things  reverting  to  their  original  state.  Since  life  is 
a  constant  flux  and  change,  rise  and  decay  alternate  like 
day  and  night,  and  reaching  the  prime  of  one’s  strength 
marks  the  beginning  of  decUne. 

Laotse  said,  “  It  (the  origin  of  the  universe)  is  a  pro- 
'blem  that  defies  the  mind  and  language  of  man.  I  will 
try  to  tell  you  what  it  is  like  approximately.  The  great 
yin  is  majestically  silent;  the  great  yang  is  impressively 
active.  Majestic  silence  comes  from  heaven,  and  impres¬ 
sive  activity  comes  from  the  earth.  When  the  two  meet 
and  merge,  all  things  are  formed.  Some  can  see  the  con¬ 
nection  but  cannot  see  their  form.  Growth  alternates 
with  decay,  fullness  with  exhaustion,  darkness  with  light. 
Every  day  things  change,  and  every  month  they  are  trans¬ 
formed.  You  see  what  is  going  on  every  day  and  observe 
that  the  change  is  imperceptible.  Life  comes  from  a 
source  and  death  is  but  a  return  to  it  Thus  beginning 


follows  the  end  in  a  continual  endless  cycle.  Without  Tao, 
what  can  be  the  generative  principle  binding  on  all?” 

Probably  the  best  approach  to  Laotse’s  philosophy  is 
through  Emerson  in  his  important  essay  on  “Circles.” 
which  is  fundamentally  Taoist.  Emerson  uses  the  apos¬ 
trophe,  “  A  circular  philosopher.”  From  the  philosophy 
of  “circles,”  Emerson  derives  exactly  the  same  conse¬ 
quences  as  Laotse.  Emerson  taught  that  “  every  end  is  a 
beginning;  that  there  is  always  another  dawn  risen  on 
mid-noon,  and  under  every  deep  a  lower  deep  opens.” 
Huei  Shih  taught.  “When  the  sun  is  at  its  zenith,  it  is 
setting  somewhere  else.”  And  Chuantse  wrote,  “  To  Tao, 
the  zenith  is  not  high,  nor  the  nadir  low.”  Emerson 
taught.  “There  are  no  fixtures  in  nature;  there  are  no 
fixtures  to  men.”  Consequently,  “  the  new  continents  are 
built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  planet;  the  new  races  fed 
out  of  the  decomposition  of  the  foregoing.”  From  the 
circular  philosophy,  Emerson  product  Laotsean  para¬ 
doxes.  “The  highest  prudence  is  the  lowest  prudence.” 
“  The  virtues  of  society  are  the  vices  of  the  saint;”  “people 
wish  to  be  settled;  only  as  far  as  they  are  unsettled,  is  there 
any  hope  for  them?  ”  For  the  above  Emersonian  i»ra- 
doxes,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  find  exact,  and  sometimes 
verbal,  parallels  in  the  selections  from  Chuangtse.  Emer¬ 
son’s  two  essays,  “Circles”  and  “The  Over-soul,”  are 
completely  Taoist,  and  one  appreciates  them  better  after 
reading  Laotse.  He  also  reached  the  same  belief  regard¬ 
ing  the  relativity  of  opposites:  “One  man’s  beauty  is 
another’s  ugliness;  one  man’s  wisdom,  another’s  folly.” 
And  Emerson  quoted  some  Yankee  farmer  speaking  a 
typical  Taoist  proverb:  “Blessed  be  nothing.  The  worse 
things  are,  the  better  they  are.” 

Taoism,  as  a  philosophy,  therefore,  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows:  It  is  a  philosophy  of  the  essential  unity 
of  the  universe  (monism),  of  reversion,  and  polarisation 
(yin  and  yang),  of  eternal  cycles,  of  the  levelling  of  all 
differences,  the  relativity  of  all  standards  and  the  return 
of  all  to  the  Primeval  One,  the  divine  intelligence,  which 
is  the  source  of  all  things.  From  this  naturally  arises  the 
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absence  of  desire  for  strife  and  contention  and  fighting  precursor  of  a  long  line  of  thinkers  and  moralists  culminat- 
for  advantage.  Thus  the  teachings  of  humility  and  meak-  ing  in  Tolstoy  as  the  greatest  modem  disciple  of  Christian 
ness  of  the  Christian  Sermon  on  the  Mount  find  a  rational  humility  and  forbearance, 
basis,  and  a  peaceable  temper  is  bred  in  man.  In  his 

emphasis  on  non-resistance  to  evil,  Laotse  became  the  (By  airangement  with  the  international  Literary  Pool,  Unesco.) 

INDONESIA  DANCES 

by  Winifred  Holmes 


A  PEOPLE’S  soul  may  be  expressed  in  various  ways : 
in  one  country  through  music,  in  another  through 
poetry,  in  yet  another  through  painting  or  sculpture. 
In  the  islands  of  Indonesia  it  is  expressed  through  dancing, 
with  music  and  drama  as  accompaniments.  Dancing  is 
so  much  a  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  life  that  no  festival 
can  take  place  without  it,  and  in  its  rhythms  and  subtleties 
the  people  express  their  beliefs,  their  pride  of  race,  the 
national  character,  their  joy  and  melancholy  and 
metaphysics. 

After  this  all  generalisations  must  cease.  The  dance 
in  Indonesia  varies  from  island  to  island  and  although  the 
source  is  the  classic  Bharat-Natyam  of  South  India, 
brought  by  the  Hindu  colonisers  many  centuries  ago, 
native  genius  has  transformed  it  into  something  different, 
something  peculiar  to  each  island. 

There  is  Arab  influence  in  the  Tco-a-Piring,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  trance-like  dance  of  the  Minangkabu  of  North  West 
Sumatra,  during  which  the  shadowy  dancers,  turning  round 
in  an  undulating,  weaving  movement  to  solemn  music,  hold 
plates  on  the  palms  of  their  hands  with  a  lighted  candle  on 
each.  And  some  of  the  popular  dances  of  the  Minahassa 
in  Northern  Celebes  in  the  Moluccas  may  owe  something 
of  rhythm  and  inspiration  to  the  West.  But  that  is  all 
there  is  of  foreign  influence  in  the  dances  of  Indonesia. 

As  in  Southern  India,  the  dance  in  Bali  is  a  religious 
rite.  A  whole  village  will  go  to  the  temple  to  invoke  by 
means  of  the  dance  the  forces  of  light  against  the  forces  of 
darkness  and  evil.  During  the  offering  dances,  performed 
by  girls  and  boys  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold,  with  gloriously 
ornamented  gold  crowns,  the  whole  population  takes  part 
in  the  ceremony  as  worshippers  and  not  as  mere  spectators. 
They  offer  their  village  to  the  mysterious  unknown  powers 
who  hold  life,  fertility,  rich  harvests  and  contentment,  or 
hunger  and  pain,  sorrow  and  death  in  their  hands.  They 
offer  their  village  through  its  richest  treasure  of  youth  and 
beauty  and  potentiality. 

In  other  dances  and  dance-plays  everyone  will  take 
part,  women  as  well  as  men.  Many  of  these  dances  are 
the  re-told  stories  of  the  Hindu  epics,  Ramayana  and 
Mahabharata,  translated,  as  it  were,  into  a  Balinese  idiom. 
The  influence  of  a  strong  indigenous  folk-dance  tradition 
long  ago  transformed  the  rigid  steps  of  the  natya-sastra 
into  a  dance  which  is  unique  and  in  which  the  movements 
and  attitudes  of  the  animals  and  birds  of  their  island  are 
closely  imitated.  The  movements  of  Balinese  dancing  are 
more  explosive — that  is  how  a  Javanese  describes  them — 
more  animated  and  less  refined  than  in  Javanese  dancing. 
The  Balinese  are  a  peasant  people  and  their  princes  own 


none  of  the  magnificence  of  the  great  princely  courts  of 
Java,  but  the  science  of  dancing  is  exact  and  exacting  and 
good  dancing  is  as  critically  understood  as  is  grand  opera 
in  Germany. 

One  dance  in  particular,  the  Baris,  is  watched  by  the 
audience  most  critically.  The  movements  are  as  stylised 
and  formal  as  the  movements  of  a  toreador  or  classical 
Russian  ballet  dancer,  “  That’s  not  true  Baris,"  a  Balinese 
peasant-connoisseur  has  been  heard  to  remark  when  con¬ 
fronted  by  an  innovator  who  neglected  the  classical  style 
for  versatility  and  tofMcal  invention.  The  Baris  is  a  battle 
dance,  connected  with  weapons  and  fighting.  It  is  danced 
by  young  men  who  show  themselves  particularly  apt, 
but  who  are  ordinarily  agriculturists,  craftsmen  or  fishers. 
It  may  form  part  of  a  dance-play,  as  in  medieval  Europe 
the  duel  with  swords  formed  part  of  a  longer  spectacle. 
Its  stylised  movements  are  full  of  a  concentrated  intensity 
of  feeling,  of  watching,  of  pouncing,  of  sudden  ferocity  and 
calm  after  battle.  This  concentration  of  will  upon  a  single 
object,  this  controlled  dynamism,  is  foreign  to  Indian 
dancing,  which  is  more  openly  explicit.  In  the  Baris  a 
peaceable  and  contented  people  play  out  their  ancient 
instincts  of  aggression. 

There  are  seventeen  kinds  of  Baris  to  be  found  in 
Bali.  In  the  old  chronicles  of  Java — where,  by  the  way, 
the  Baris  is  no  longer  danced — they  are  enumerated  as 
being  a  necessary  adjunct  to  a  royal  cremation.  The  story 
of  one  of  the  seventeen  is  the  story  of  two  princes  who 
dispute  the  succession  to  their  just-deceased  father.  With 
the  light  gleaming  on  the  smooth  skin  of  their  backs  and 
on  the  gleaming  dark  -silks  of  their  loosely-knotted  lunghis, 
in  which  are  stuck  their  deadly  weapons,  they  circle  round 
each  other,  watching,  feinting,  assuming  indifference.  Only 
their  eyes  narrow  and  glitter  with  emotion  and  their  every 
movement  is  based  on  close  observation  of  the  attitudes  of 
fighting-cocks.  At  last,  when  the  tension  is  stretched  to 
breaking-point,  the  younger  forces  the  older  down,  and 
strikes.  After  the  kill  he  dances  round  the  body  of  hi? 
brother  (why  is  it  always  the  younger  brother  who  is  the 
handsomest,  the  bravest  and  the  cleverest  in  folk  tales  of 
all  countries?) — dances  without  emotion  but  in  a  sup¬ 
pressed  triumph  which  is  terrible  to  see. 

In  complete  contrast  to  the  Bcaris,  but  having  its  own 
syntax,  the  Legong,  danced  by  little  girls,  is  gentle  and 
charming.  Its  basis  is  the  Ramayana,  but  who  would 
recognise  it  in  its  arcadian  disguise? 

The  Barong  play,  intensely  masculine,  is  an  indigenous 
interpretation  of  a  Hindu  metaphysical  theme.  In  it  the 


protective  animal  of  the  Balinese,  the  Barong,  is  in  conflict 
with  the  sorceress  Rangda.  Pandava  and  Kaurava,  the 
rival  clans  of  the  Mahabharata,  are  closer  to  the  Balinese 
through  their  dance  and  shadow  plays  than  their  own 
culture-heroes  of  the  masked  Topeng  plays.  The  Wayang 
H^<>«^,.ial;nost  wholly  igiven  up  to  the  story  of  the  Rama? 
yana,  has,  for  climax  the  fantastic  ketjak,  the  dance  in 
honour  of  Hanuman,  the  monkey  god,  in  which  suddenly 
f  Jig  enfre,  chorus  of  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  are 
-winsformed  into  monkeys,  all  uttering  cries  and  behav¬ 
ing  as  the  apes  in  the  forest,  in  an  imitation  as  brilliant  and 
‘•precise  as  the  imitation  of  fighting-cocks  in  the  Baris. 

Until  recently  the  Javanese  looked  on  the  Balinese  as 
cough  peasants,  whose  dance-forms  were,  crude  and  almost 
barbarian  as  compared  with  their  own  refined  and  stylised 
triditidn.  An  exchange  of  dance  festivals  and  the  new 
national  jS'pirit  uniting  the  islands  has  changed  that 
attitude.  The  Javanese  have  learned  to  appreciate  another 
school  of  dancing,  more  animated  and  more  indebted  to  a 
local  folk-dance  ^  idiom,  but.  as  exact  a  science  and 
technique  as  their  own. 

In  Mohammedan  Java  the  dance,  based  on  Hindu 
metaphysic  and  Indian  tradition,  is  as  much  part  of  the 
people’s  lives  as  in  Bali,  but  it  has  a  social  and  not  a 
religious  significance  and  not  everyone  dances.  The 
Javanese  princes  have  always  been  great  patrons  of  the 

classical  ballet  and  each  has  a  dance  school  and  ballet 
famous  for  its  skilled  dancers  and  musicians- and  for  its 
specialisation  in  a  certain  cycle  of  dances  and  plays.  The 
Soerakarta  ballet  is  concerned  with  the  Langandrean 
cycle,  stories  of  the  love  of  the  slave  boy  Damarwoelan, 
who  became  a  great  king,  for  the  Queen  Ratos  Ayoe  of 
Majapahh.  In  the  dance  called  the  Kelono  the  king  is 
awaiting  his  beloved.  He  puts  on  his  head-dress,  his 
clothes,  his  jewels.  Then  he  looks  into  the  mirror,  but  there 
he  sees  only  the  face  of  his  beloved.  He  is  overcome  with 
emotion  and  impatience. 

The  movements  of  the  dancer  are  refined,  gentle, 
stylised  They  lack  the  dynamics  of  the  Balinese  dance, 

but  gain  in  beauty  of  line.  Each  pose  is  almost  mathe¬ 
matically  calculated  for  its  shape  and  effect  on  the 
audience  and  could  be  frozen.,  intp  sculpture  on  the  spot 

Here  is  dancing, as  soiAisticated  and  classical  as  .there  is 
to  be  found  ^anywhere  in  the  c  '•  t 

''  The  ballet  of  the' Sultan  of  Djogjakarta  is  devoted  to 
the  dances  ^arid  plays  of  the  Ramayana-^  cycle.  'Another 
of  the  four f  great' i^nwly  courts  may  spwialise  on  the 
the  Mahabharata.  Both  epics  are  part  of  Java’s 
cultural  heritage  and  their  personages  and  characters  arc 
as  familiar  to  its  Moslem  population  as  they  are  to  the 
Hindu  Balinese.  Only  they  are  not  worshipped.  Instead 
they  have  become  ideal  types  and  symbols  of  past  heroic 
days.  Ardjoena.  for  instance,  is  the  most  popular  Javanese 
hero»  personifying  in  his  gentleness,  modesty  and  gallantry 
the  ideal  Indonesian.  His  first  wife,  Soebadra,  is  the  ided 
Indonesian  woman,  mild,  tender  and  loyal.  Srikanda,  his 
second  wife,  has  become  the  personification  of  the  modem 

I  woman  with  her  struggle  for  equal  rights.  Krishna  is  the 

wise  counsellor,  friend  of  princes  and  i  advocate  of  self- 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  duty.  ' 
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The  latest  cycle  to  be  developed,  the  Pandji  cycle,  in 
which  the  exploits  of  the  Javanese  prince  Pandji,  remind 
the  onlookers  of  the  great  days  when  Majepahit  was  a 
mighty  kingdom  which  repelled  all  invaders.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  how  a  prople  under  alien  rule  would  cling 
to  these  ideals  and  traditions  to  keep  alive  in  their  hearts 
the  memory  of  the  days  of  fr^om  and  dignity. 
Perhaps  it  led  to  escapsm;  to  dreams  of  the  past  which 
emasculated  the  present,  only  now  disappearing  with  the 
surge  of  nationalist  feeling  and  opportunity.  However 
that  may  be,  escapism  has  gone  and  the  old  ballet  cycles 
are  now  as  much  an  expression  of  a  present  proud  excit* 
ment  as  they  are  of  a  past  one. 

The  cream  of  the  dancers  and  musicians  in  the  country 
are  to  be  found  at  the  courts  of  the  princes,  but  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  professional  performers  the  young  girls  of 
the  courts,  daughters,  nieces,  cousins  of  the  prince  or  his 
noblemen,  are  trained  to  dance  in  the  Serimpi  and  Bedaya 
dances  which  form  part  of  the  accomplishments  of  a  young 
girl  of  aristocratic  birth.  Except  for  a  small  class  of  pro¬ 
fessional  female  dancers,  women  in  Java  do  not  dance. 
As  in  Kathakali  men  take  the  female  i)arts. 

Stage  performances  of  the  dances  and  dance-plays 
are  given  in  every  town  by  groups  of  professionals.  Criti¬ 
cal  appreciation  is  on  a  high  level  and  the  dancers  and 
musicians  of  these  touring  companies  earn  a  good  living. 
They  are  also  engaged  by  the  priaji  class,  the  rich  middle 
and  upper  class  of  Java,  to  appear  at  family  festivals,  such 
as  circumcision,  bethrothal  and  wedding  ceremonies. 


Classical  dances  are  performed  as  a  spectacle  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  one  or  two  professional  female  dancers  are  engaged 
to  dance  with  the  male  guests  while  the  lady  guests  watch. 
Each  man  gets  up  in  turn  and  claims  his  partner.  These 
women  dance  all  night  and  must  have  a  physique  of  iron, 
however  slender  and  willow  they  may  look.  A  good  deal 
of  spirits  are  drunk  and  the  whole  night  is  given  up  to 
feasting  and  gaiety.  The  gantelan  orchestra  must  be  the 
ve^  bwt  obtainable  and  it  too  will  play  all  night  without 
tiring  or  claiming  overtime. 

If  the  host  is  rich  and  a  connoisseur,  he  will  engage 
two  orchestras  to  provide  light  and  shade  and  the  change 
of  mood  engender^  by  major  and  minor  scales.  As 
gantelan  orchestra  is  chiefly  composed  of  instruments  with 
fixed  notes,  it  has  to  be  tuned  either  to  the  major  scale. 
slendro,  or  to  the  minor,  pelog.  The  slendro’s  five-note 
scale,  is  do  re  mi  so  la  and  the  pelog' s,  do  mi  fa  sol  si.  As 

in  a  European  dance,  when  the  hghts  are  turned  down 
and  the  notes  of  a  slow  waltz  change  the  atmosphere  from 
the  cheerful  one  of  fox-trot  or  rumba  to  a  dreamy  lyrical 
one,  so  after  the  gay  happiness  of  the  slendro  orchestra’s 
playing,  the  mood  is  changed  by  a  melody  from  the  pelog 
gamelan,  sweeter,  more  tender,  faintly  melancholy. 

In  the  village  it  is  much  the  same.  At  community 

festivals,  harvest  and  the  new  moon,  or  at  family  festivals 
such  as  weddings  and  circumcisions,  the  gamelan  orchestra 
plays  and  the  dances  go  on  aU  night.  Unconsciously, 
in  the  comedy  and  poetry  and  symbolism  of  their  dances 
the  people  are  revealing  their  national  soul. 


THE  DAY  WAS  PROPITIOUS 


hy  Koa-An 

CHAI  BOONG  slowly  permitted  the  b’inds  that 
obscured  his  perception  to  rise.  It  could  not  be 
accurately  said  that  he  awakened,  for,  in  fact,  his 
eyes  had  been  open  for  some  time;  he  had  the  Chinese  way 
of  appearing  animate  though  mentally  sound  asleep.  A 

sleepy,  worrying  doubt  that  all  was  not  well  with  the  sacks 
nagged  him  into  reluctant  wakefulness. 

It  must  be  explained  that  Chai  Boong  was  a  man  with 
a  monomania.  He  loved  his  sacks.  He  bought  sacks, 
washed  sacks,  sold  sacks  and  made  sacks  to  order.  Sacks, 

to  Chai,  were  physical  and  mental  extensions  of  his  person¬ 
ality.  There  were  bonds  of  sympathy  between  Chai  and 
the  sacks  stronger  than  many  of  those  between  parents  and 
children. 

It  was  his  practice  to  toddle  out  of  the  shop  twice  a 
day  and  affectionately  arrange  the  washing  on  the  road. 
This  was  not  so  odd  as  it  may  seem,  for  the  roadway  of 
Magnolia  Street,  bordered  on  the  other  side  by  Magnolia 
Canal  (which  could  not  have  been  less  aptly  named)  was 
used  by  its  inhabitants  for  a  variety  of  utilitarian  purposes, 
for  most  of  .which  the  roadway  was  never  intended.  Motor¬ 
cars  were  dissembled,  children  bathed  and  vegetables 
sorted  on  the  same  roadway.  And  after  the  sacks  had 
been  scrubbed  clean,  Chai  placed  them  side  by  side,  three 
deep  on  Magnolia  Street,  meticulously  fanned  out  towards 
the  canal  from  the  chair  in  which  he  then  proceeded  to 
sleep. 

The  slightest  disturbance  in  the  array  of  sacks  usually 


(Singapore) 

served  to  awaken  their  parent,  and  a  violent  disarrange¬ 
ment  would  awaken  him  almost  at  once.  Such  was  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  tie.  On  this  occasion.  Chai  awakened 
with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  some  major  disaster 
had  occurred. 

And  indeed  it  had— a  catastrophe  so  immense  that, 
for  a  full  minute,  he  was  unable  to  comprehend  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  it.  As  it  at  last  became  mercilessly  borne  upon  his 
stunned  mind  that  this  thing  had  really  happened,  he  rose 
ponderously  to  his  five  feet  to  consider  what  should  be 

done  about  it.  Then,  his  mind  made  up,  he  shambled  off 
in  search  of  the  miscreant.  One  of  the  offenders  was  not 
difficult  to  find,  standing  brazenly  and  unconcernedly,  as 
he  was,  about  two  yards  from  the  scene  of  the  crime — a 
fair-sized  Malay  ox. 

Chai  regarded  the  animal  with  a  malevolence  quite 
lost  on  the  ox,  who  merely  stared  past  him  into  the  canal. 
As  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  plaintiff  could  do  very  little 
in  the  way  of  exacting  either  restitution  or  apology  from 
the  creature,  he  turned  in  search  of  the  ox’s  superior.  That 
worthy,  a  Tamil,  was  not  far  away,  sleeping  soundly  on 
the  bank  of  the  canal,  while  his  oxen  stumbled  around  in 
the  mud,  or  made  nuisances  of  themselves  on  the  roadway. 

Chai  drew  the  sleeper’s  attention  politely  to  his  desire 
to  hold  parley  with  him.  by  the  dexterous  application  of  his 
own  foot  to  the  other’s  ribs.  Ali  woke  immediately, 
belched,  spat  into  Magnolia  canal,  and  got  to  his  feet, 

prepared  to  reason  with  the  fat  little  man  who  had 


profaned  the  solitudes  of  his  siesta.  But  Chai  got  in  first : 

“  What  the  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars  possessed  you,  sweet 
Sir,  to  permit  your  incomparable  oxen  so  far  to  forget 
themselves  as  to  leave  their  visiting  cards  upon  my 
despicable  sacks?”  he  demanded  patiently. 

Ali,  who  understood  not  a  word  of  this,  carefully 
considered  what  to  make  of  his  part  of  the  discussion.  He 
felt  offended  at  the  peremptory  interference  with  his  peace, 

and  said  as  much  loudly. 

Chai  regarded  Ali’s  uncouth  reception  of  his  polite 
inquiry  as  a  sign  of  his  connivance  at,  if  not  instigation  of, 
the  acts  of  the  oxen. 

“  You  are  a  dirty  ox  yourself,”  he  told  Ali. 

“  And  you  are  a  stinking  Chinese,  with  no  respect  for 
the  peace  of  a  Tamil,”  replied  Ali.  “You  should  be 
kicked  into  this  stinking  canal.  You  have  apparently  no 
business  with  me,  yet  you  wake  me  from  my  sleep.  Pest! 
May  Allah  eternally  torment  the  spirits  of  your  miserable 
ancestors,”  he  added,  as  an  afterthought. 

The  crowd  which  was  slowly  gathering  to  witness  this 
interchange  of  nleasantries  included  a  small  bunch  of 
Chinese  schoolgirls  who  had  stood  wonderingly  by,  and 
dissolved  into  giggles  as  Chai  dragged  oyer  one  of  the 
soiled  sacks,  which  he  stuck  under  Ali’s  nose,  to  make  his 
meaning  clearer. 

Chai,  whose  affection  for  his  sacks  was  known  from 
end  to  end  along  Magnolia  Street,  considered  there  had 
been  auite  enough  loss  of  face  already  and  was  not 
inclined  to  lose  any  more  to  a  gaggle  of  disgracefully 
brought-up  schoolgirls.  He  cursed  them  roundly  in  two 
dialects,  and  more  quietly  in  a  third,  out  of  deference  to 
the  Mandarin  whose  native  tongue  it  was,  and  whose  gar¬ 
dens  extended  to  the  other  side  of  the  canal.  The  same 
gentleman  was,  Chai  suspected,  likely  to  be  witnessing  the 
episode  from  within  his  summerhouse  opposite.  The 
schoolgirls  were  educated  enough  to  perceive  that  this 
benevolent-looking  Chinese  gentleman  was  not  very  well 
disposed  towards  them.  They  got  themselves  off.  as  he 
suggested. 

Ali,  too,  was  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  this  ill- 
favoured  Chinese  was  obviously  out  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
all  comers. 

“You  are  the  sort  of  nuisance  who  should  not  be 
permitted  to  go  unpunished,”  he  said,  spitting  accurately 
between  Chai’s  feet.  “  My  oxen  have  conferr^  upon  you 
an  honour  you  do  not  deserve.  Someone  should  show 
you  just  how  undesirable  are  your  ways.” 

But  Ali  was  discreet  enough  not  to  take  any  action 
on  his  own  words,  noting  the  now  large  Chinese  congrega¬ 
tion  who  were  obviously  stupid  enough  to  sympathise  with 
Chai.  And  Chai  was  beginning  to  make  obvious  signals, 
which  could  only  be  regarded  as  indicating  that  Ali  himself 
was  expected  to  remove  the  offensive  material  from  the 
sacred  sacks. 

Other  Chinese  began  to  suggest  variations  on  the 
theme,  and  Ali,  looking  for  Tamil  support  and  finding 
none,  concluded  that  the  time  had  come,  sleep  now  being 
out  of  the  question,  to  go  on  his  way  and  leave  forever 
the  incomprehensible  Chinese,  who  persisted  in  demon¬ 
strating  no  more  than  that  oxen  were  as  natural  as  other 
creatures. 

But  suddenly  a  new  idea  occurred  to  him,  one  that 
might  perhaps  result  in  conciliations  all  round,  who  knew? 


After  all,  these  Chinese  dealt  in  everything,  and  there  were 
the  sacks  plain  to  see.  He  decided  to  risk  it.  But  he 
needed  assistance,  and,  approaching  a  Malay  in  the 
crowd,  put  his  proposition  to  him  for  translation  to  Chai 
Boong.  The  Malay  did  his  best. 

“  He  says  you  can  buy  it  all,  if  you  like  to  collect  it, 
for  ten  dollars  a  week,”  he  told  Chai  Boong. 

A  variety  of  conflicting  emotions  chased  each  other 
across  Chai’s  normally  impassive  face.  The  sacred  sacks, 
spotless  after  hours  of  scrubbing  had  been  trampled  and 
desecrated.  He  had  been  laughed  at  by  schoolgirls  and 
failed  to  make  the  desired  impression  on  an  ignorant  Tamil. 
Possibly  the  Mandarin  had  witnessed  this  loss  of  face,  too. 
It  had  been  an  altogether  unsatisfactory  afternoon,  and 
Chai  felt  low. 

“Leave  me  in  peace,  before  I  lose  my  temper  and 
destroy  your  filthy  beasts,”  he  told  Ali,  all  the  more  shortly 
because  he  had  a  feeling  that  he  could  probably  have 
secured  an  option  upon  the  material  under  discussion  for 
a  good  deal  less  than  the  ten  dollars  mentioned,  which 
could  have  been  turned  to  very  good  account. 

He  was,  however,  precluded  from  discussing  the 
matter  further  at  the  moment  for  the  perfectly  good  reason 
that  there  was,  first  of  all,  a  matter  of  honour  to  be  settled. 
He  consoled  himself  with  the  belief  that  the  day  was 
obviously  quite  unpropitious  for  any  business  arrange¬ 
ments. 

What  he  did  was  to  hurl  three  of  the  offending  sacks 
into  the  canal,  and  the  fourth  after  the  retreating  Tamil. 
Then  he  took  leave  and  consolation  of  his  friends  and 
retired  to  the  shop,  where  he  promptly  called  his  third  son, 
whom  he  instructed  to  proceed  into  the  canal  under  cover 
of  darkness  at  a  specified  point,  and  to  retrieve  the  three 
sacks;  also,  to  keep  away  from  oxen  and  Tamils. 

But  fate  had  destined  the  two  to  meet  again.  Some 
days  later,  Chai  Boong,  returning  from  a  business  meal 
with  a  customer,  chanced  to  travel  down  Magnolia  Street 
from  the  opposite  end  to  where  he  himself  dwelled.  He 
was  dismayed  to  find  oxen  again  making  nuisances  of 
themselves  all  over  the  canal  banks,  and  the  very  same 
Tamil  asleep  on  a  plank,  this  time  a  prudent  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  scene  of  the  first  encounter.  Negative 
emotions,  however,  were  not  those  for  long  to  occupy  his 
mind,  and  Chai  set  to  pondering  positive  stratagems  of 
revenge. 

On  his  reaching  his  sack-establishment,  however, 
those  unworthy  thoughts  were  temporarily  banished  from 
his  mind  by  a  summons  to  wait  upon  the  Mandarin  who 
lived  opposite.  Chai,  sensing  business,  went.  After  a 
somewhat  lengthy  exchange  of  courtesies  and  innumerable 
cups  of  tea.  the  Mandarin  deviously  approached  the  matter 
which  troubled  him. 

He  had.  it  appeared,  certain  priceless  carpets  which 
he  desired  cleaned  in  readiness  for  forthcoming  celebra¬ 
tions,  during  which  various  high  personages  were  expected 
to  call  on  his  insignificant  self.  It  further  transpired  that 
these  carpets  were  so  valuable  that  he  could  not  risk  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  hoi  polloi,  but  desired  the  name  of  a 
discreet  firm  who  would  keep  quiet  their  contract  yet  per¬ 
form  a  worthy  job  of  cleaning.  Chai  Boong,  he  explained, 
had  been  reported  to  him  as  an  illustrious  person  of  sub¬ 
stance  and  integrity  who  might  well  know  how  to  arrange 
the  business. 


Chai  Boong,  as  it  happened,  knew  perfectly  well  what 
was  i^uired.  The  knowledge  was  common  property,  in 
certain  circles,  that  the  carpets,  which  were  quite  as  price¬ 
less  as  the  Mandarin  maintained,  had  not  ^en  acquired 
by  their  present  owner  in  a  manner  which  was  entirely 
honest.  Chai  realised  that  complete  secrecy  was  absolutely 
essential  in  the  matter,  and  saw  a  way  of  achieving  it  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

After  another  hour  or  so  he  made  his  recommenda¬ 
tions  reasonably  plain.  They  amounted  to  the  contract 
being  pyen  to  Chai  Boong  and  Sons.  This  firm  was,  as  he 
modestly  pointed  out,  nothing  less  than  expert  in  the  nmt- 
ter  of  cleaning,  for  were  they  not  forever  washing  and 
scrubbing  dirty  sacking  to  make  it  fit  for  Chinese  food¬ 
stuffs?  And  forther,  he  regretted,  there  was  no  one  else  at 
all  who  could  keep  the  carpets  as  securely  as  he.  Others 
might  be  honest,  he  admitted,  by  their  own  lights,  but 
would  be  sure  to  display  the  magnificent  carpets  to  all  their 
friends  and  relatives  for  miles  around. 

The  Mandarin  evidently  saw  the  force  of  the  latter 
argument,  if  not  the  validity  of  the  former.  Chai  got  the 
contract.  After  more  tea  he  graciously  took  his  leave,  at 
the  Mandarin’s  bidding. 

That,  he  felt,  had  been  a  good  day:  not  like  others  he 
could  remember,  although  the  number  three  son  invoked 
his  father’s  wrath  by  informing  the  family  that  oxen  were 
to  come  down  Magnolia  Street  regularly  each  week. 

This  fact  did,  however,  stick  at  some  lower  level  of 
Chai’s  mind,  whence,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  it  gave 
rise  to  a  complete  and  all-embracing  flash  of  genius  that 


woke  him  up.  After  short  reflection  he  again  agreed  that 
it  had  been  indeed  a  good  day;  even  the  number  three  son 
mi^t  not  be  so  stupid  as  he  sometimes  thought,  perhaps. 

Next  day  he  made  discreet  inquiries  to  confirm  the 
movements  of  the  oxen,  and  was  well  satisfied  by  what  he 
learned.  He  then  proceeded  to  call  again  upon  the 
Mandarin,  whereupon  he  slightly  amend^  his  previous 
contract.  All  went  well  enough,  although  the  Mandarin 
privately  believed  Chai  had  taken  leave  of  his  senses  when 
he  proposed  that  the  cleaning  should  be  done  on  the  spot: 
an  arrangement  obviously  less  profitable  to  Chai. 

Several  days  later,  Chai  Boong  and  eight  sons  cot^ 
have  been  seen,  within  the  Mandarin’s  own  garden,  dili¬ 
gently  scrubbing  the  notorious  carpets.  On  the  next  day 
the  work  was  fished,  and  the  carpets  carefully  laid  in  the 
morning  sun  to  dry.  At  lunch  die  Mandarin  professed 
himself  well  satisfi^  and  paid  most  of  the  agre^  fee  to 
Chai  Boong  and  Sons.  The  day  had  so  far  been  profMtious 
for  customer  and  client  But  it  ceased  being  pro{»tious  for 
the  Mandarin  shortly  afterwards. 

For  who  it  was  who  let  the  beastly  oxen  cross  the  even 
dirtier  canal,  and  what  happened  to  the  Tamil,  who  had 
been  found  fast  asleep  by  Ae  Mandarin’s  thirty  servants 
when  they  arrived  to  exact  their  master’s  demands  on  him 
for  permitting  his  animals  to  soil  the  incomparable  carpets, 
the  inhabitants  of  Magnolia  Street  never  knew  for  sure.  Yet 
the  Mandarin  could  have  wished  for  nothing  more  sincere 
than  Chai’s  loathing  of  Tamils  and  oxen,  even  though  he 
would  have  preferred  more  generous  terms  for  recleaning 
the  carpets. 
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M  .R.  Pramoj  vtoits  Univenities 

Mom  Rajawongse  Seni  Pramoj  who, 
after  the  war,  has  been  for  short 
periods  Siam’s  premier,  foreign 
minister,  minister  of  Justice  and 
minister  of  education,  is  now  in 
Britain  to  study  this  country’s  educa¬ 
tional  system.  At  present  he  holds  no 
portfolio,  but  is  one  of  the  leaders 
of  Siam’s  Democratic  Party  and  a 
member  of  Parliament.  Mom  Raja¬ 
wongse  (“  Son  of  Serene  Highness  ”) 
Seni  Pramoj  is  43,  and  was  educated 
in  England.  In  1939,  as  the  Siamese 
Minister  in  Washington,  he  refused  to 
hand  Japan-occupied  Siam’s  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  to  the  State  Department, 
and  became  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Free  Siamese  Movement.  M.  R. 
Pramoj  thinks  that  Britain  can  help 
Siam  by  delivering  badly  needed 
material  for  the  restoration  of  com¬ 
munications,  especially  railway  stock. 
He  believes  that  his  country  would 
not  gain  by  industrialisation,  and 
that  it  can  fulfil  an  important  func¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  by 
stepping  up  its  agriculutral  produc¬ 
tion.  As  one  of  Siam’s  greatest 
problems  he  considers  the  lack  of 
general  education  and  the  rising 
shortage  of  trained  administrators. 
New  schools  and  more  teachers  are 
needed  to  raise  the  educational  level. 
The  Government  is  realising  this,  and 
educational  expenditure,  which  con¬ 
stituted  10  per  cent,  of  the  pre-war 
budget  and  which  had  sunk  to  3  per 
cent.,  was  now  gradually  recovering 
and  has  risen  to  8  per  cent,  of  the 
national  budget. 

M.  R.  Pramoj  is  here  “under  the 
auspices  ’’  of  the  British  Council. 
While  these  visits  are  to  be  welcomed, 
it  must  be  regretted  that  the  guests 
are  not  being  brought  into  touch  with 
those  members  of  the  British  public 
who  are  particularly  interested  in 
meeting  them.  In  this  connection  the 
question  arises  whether  the  British 
Council  is  the  suitable  body  to  under¬ 
take  this  task,  as  its  Visitors’  Depart¬ 
ment  has  so  far  shown  little  initiative 
in  making  these  visits  an  occasion  for 
closer  contacts  on  both  sides. 


R.S.A.  Lecture  on  Jute 
A  lecture  on  the  growth  of  the  jute 
industry  in  India  and  Pakistan  was 
given  on  3rd  February  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts  by  Mr.  W.  A.  M. 
Walker,  the  U.K.  representative  of  the 
Indian  Jute  Mills  Association.  He 
outlined  the  development  of  the 
industry  from  its  beginnings  in  1855 
to  the  present  day.  Through  the  par¬ 
tition  of  India  most  of  the  jute 
growing  districts  came  to  Pakistan, 
while  all  the  manufacturing  units  are 
in  India.  According  to  an  agreement 
the  Indian  mills  are  to  receive  at  least 
5  million  bales  of  jute  from  Pakistan 
during  the  current  season,  enough  to 
fulfil  their  production  programme. 
One  of  the  dangers  facing  the  industry 
to-day  is  the  fear  of  substitutes. 
Though  there  is  still  a  large  demand 
for  jute  goods,  prices  will  have  to 
become  more  competitive. 

Impressions  of  Pakistan 
Mr.  M.  Philips  Price,  M.P.,  who  has 
recently  returned  from  Pakistan,  told 
the  East  India  Association  on  lUin 
February  at  the  Over  Seas  League 
that  the  death  of  Mr.  Jinnah  had  not 
aifected  the  running  of  the  stale 
machine  that  he  has  set  in  motion.  It 
was  not  true,  Mr.  Philips  Price  stated, 
that  Pakistan  could  not  have  come 
into  existence  without  Mr.  Jinnah, 
but  without  him  her  birth  would  have 
been  even  more  painful  and  tragic 
than  it  was.  The  speaker  described 
the  various  problems  confronting 
Pakistan,  especially  the  absorption  of 
the  6  million  refugees  who  left  India 
during  1947,  and  gave  a  picture  of  the 
present  situation  on  the  N.W.  Fron¬ 
tier  where  it  was  now  quiet,  as 
fanatical  tribal  leaders  were  finding  it 
hard  to  raise  a  Holy  War  against  the 
infidel  with  Moslem  authorities  on 
both  sides  of  the  frontier. 

Mr.  Philips  Price  also  delivered  a 
lecture  on  the  same  topic  to  the 
Pakistan  Students’  Association  at  the 
Islamic  Cultural  Centre  on  16th 
February. 


Parties  for  Students 

The  first  of  a  series  of  receptions 
designed  to  acquaint  students  from 
India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon  with 
British  personalities,  was  given  by  the 
East  India  Association  at  the  Over 
Seas  League  on  24th  February.  Sir 
Atul  Chatterjee,  Vice-Chairman  of 


the  Association  introduced  Miss  O.  L. 
Penson,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  London,  who  was  the 
guest  of  honour.  He  said  that  India 
owed  a  great  deal  to  London  Univer¬ 
sity  where  Indian  students  have  been 
admitted  for  100  years. 

Over  Seas  League 

His  recent  tour  to  the  Far  East  was 
the  subject  of  a  lecture  given  by  Mr. 
L.  D.  Gammans,  M.P.,  at  the  Over 
Seas  League  on  17th  February.  In 
Ceylon,  he  had  been  struck  by  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  by  the 
excellent  relationship  between  Britain 
and  the  new  dominion.  He  criticised 
the  fact,  however,  that  the  defence 
treaty  which  shouldered  the  U.K.  with 
the  responsibility  of  defending  Ceylon 
against  external  aggression,  had  no 
time  clause  attach^  to  it.  That  was 
not  fair  on  the  British  taxpayer,  who 
was  asked  to  invest  money  in  bases 
without  security  of  tenure,  while 
Ceylon  was  free  to  spend  less  than 
2  per  cent,  of  her  budget  on  defence. 
The  U.S.,  while  granting  full  indepen¬ 
dence  to  the  Philippines,  had  made 
sure  of  bases  there  for  99  years.  Con¬ 
cerning  Malaya,  the  speaker  said  that 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  the 
police  and  the  largest  army  Britain 
ever  maintained  there  in  peacetime 
against  not  more  than  5,000  ill-armed 
t^n-orists,  could  not  be  explained  by 
the  rigours  of  jungle  warfare  alone. 
Thev  could  be  traced  to  various 
blunders,  like  the  handing  over  of 
Burma  to  an  anti-British  clique  or  the 
imposition  of  a  constitution  which- 
excited  the  Chinese  and  frightened  the 
Malays.  Some  of  the  administrative 
mistakes  in  Malaya  had  been 
remedied,  but  they  had  done  great 
harm.  People  in  Hong  Kong.  Mr. 
Gammans  said,  believed  that  Chinese 
Communism  was  a  particular  brand 
of  its  own,  and  were  not  afraid  of  it 
He  described  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony  and  said  that  the  Hong  Kong 
dollar  was  by  now  the  currency  of 
southern  China.  The  speaker  also 
commented  on  the  rise  of  British 
prestige  in  Siam  and  on  the  changei 
he  had  found  in  India  with  regard  to 
the  commonwealth  Question.  The^ 
were  two  main  tendencies  in  Asia 
to-day,  Mr.  Gammans  concluded: 
one  was  nationalism  which  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  European  influence,  and  the- 
other  was  the  fear  that  Russia  might 
come  in  where  Europe  was  going  out 


ECONOMIC 

seal  ON 

CEYLON  AND 

THE  U.S.S.R. 

by  V.  Wolpert 

The  celebrations  of  the  first  anniversary  of  Ceylon’s 
independence  was  somewhat  marred  by  the  fact  that 
Ceylon  has  not  yet  been  admitted  to  the  membership 
of  the  United  Nations.  Having  obtained  Dominion 
Status  on  the  4th  of  February,  1948,  Ceylon  applied  for 
membership  of  U.N.  at  the  end  of  May.  The  application 
was  considered  by  the  Membership  Committee  of  the 
Security  Council,  but  the  Soviet  and  the  Ukrainian  repre¬ 
sentatives  spoke  against  it,  hinting  that  Ceylon  was  in  fact 
neither  independent  nor  democratic.  In  August  the  Ceylon 
Government  presented  a  memorandum  to  the  Security 
Council,  emphasising  that  “the  British  Government  has 
unequivocally  renounced  all  responsibility  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ceylon.”  When  the  case  was  again  discussed, 
Mr.  D.  Z.  Manuilsky,  Ukrainian  Foreign  Minister,  des¬ 
cribed  Ceylon  as  a  puppet  of  Britain,  and  declared  that* 
the  powers  granted  to  the  British  Governor-General  were 
those  of  a  colonial  administrator,  Mr.  Y.  Malik,  the  Soviet 
Union  representative,  argued  that  Ceylon’s  diplomatic 
relations  were  channelled  through  the  U.K.  Nine  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Security  Council  voted  in  favour  of  Ceylon’s 
admission.  The  ^viet  Union  and  the  Ukraine  voted 
against,  and  the  Soviet  representative  cast  the  veto — the 
27th  Soviet  veto  in  the  Security  Council. 

When,  on  December  15th,  the  Security  Council 
returned  to  Ceylon’s  application,  the  Soviet  representative, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority,  again  blocked  that 
country’s  admission  to  U.N.  membership  by  resorting  to 
the  veto. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Soviet  attitude  was  not  based 
on  the  merits  of  the  case  (other  British  Dominions  are 
members  of  the  organisation),  but  that  the  admission  of 
new  members  to  U.N.  has  now  become  part  of  the  world¬ 
wide  conflict  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Western 
Powers.  Therefore,  the  support  by  the  West  of  Ceylon’s 
application  immediately  roused  Soviet  opposition.  Whether 
the  economic  relations  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Ceylon 
and  the  rejection  by  the  Ceylon  government  in  November, 
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1948,  to  secure  for  the  Soviet  Union  the  entire  1949  rubber 
output  played  a  part  in  the  Soviet  decision  to  veto  Ceylon’s 
admission  in  December  is  open  to  speculation. 

Drect  Soviet-Ceylon  trade  is  on  a  very  small 
scale.  Detailed  external  trade  statistics,  published  by  the 
Ceylon  Government,  list  the  Soviet  Union  under  the  cate¬ 
gory  “  trade  with  other  countries.”  The  Soviet  Union  has 
bought  some  quantities  of  Ceylon  rubber,  but  as  these 
purchases  were  made  through  London  rubber  dealers  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  appear  in  these  statistics. 

Last  year  the  Soviet  Union  entered  the  S.E.  Asia 
rubber  market  as  a  big  buyer.  Between  July  and  August 
alone  the  U.S.S.R.  bought  over  45,0(X)  tons  of  Malayan 
rubber  in  Sin^pore.  In  October,  a  Soviet  trade  mission 
approached  Sir  Oliver  Goonetilleke,  Ceylon’s  High  Com¬ 
missioner  in  London,  with  the  offer  to  purchase  the  whole 
1949  rubber  stocks  of  the  island  (80,000-90,000  tons)  as 
well  as  the  entire  rubber  stocks  of  Ceylon  (about  12,0(X) 
tons)  through  the  Ceylon  Government.  There  were 
rumours  that  the  U.S.S.R.  offered  2^.  per  1  lb.  more  than 
the  price  paid  by  the  U.S.A. 

The  Ceylon  Government,  after  thorough  considera¬ 
tion,  rejected  this  offer.  It  was  said  that  they 
regard  rubber  as  a  strategic  war  material,  and  that  they 
were  not  in  a  judicial  position  to  sell  the  rubber,  as  the 
plantations  did  not  belong  to  the  State.  The  Government 
declared  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  act  as  agents  for 
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Soviet  purchasers,  but  that  the  U.S.S.R.  could  buy  Ceylon 
rubber  in  the  open  market. 

The  sale  of  the  entire  rubber  output  to  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  had  far-reaching  consequences  for  the 
foreign  trade  of  Ceylon.  The  U.K.  and  the  U.S.A.,  the 
main  consumers  of  Ceylon’s  rubber,  are  not  only  large 
importers  of  other  Ceylonese  commodities  like  tea,  coco¬ 
nut  products,  cocoa  and  copra,  but  are  also  important 
sources  of  the  country’s  imports,  as  shown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table: 


First  1 1  months 

First  1 1  months 

1947 

1948 

Ceylon’s  total  imports 

891.0 

907.2 

Imports  from  U.K. 

138.9 

157.4 

Imports  from  U.S.A. 

103.5 

67.3 

Ceylon’s  total  Exports 

759.r 

855.1 

Exports  to  U.K. 

272.6 

286.9 

Exports  to  U.S.A.  ... 

103.9 

150.5 

The  new  Dominion  imports  large  quantities  of  food 
and  manufactured  goods.  In  1947  &e  imports  consisted 
of  food  worth  Rs.  484  million;  raw  materials  worth  Rs.  79 
million;  and  manufactured  goods  to  the  value  of  Rs.  348 
million.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  imports  of  food,  the 
following  changes  took  place  as  a  consequence  of  the  war : 
in  1938  Ceylon  imported  10.45  mill.  cwt.  of  rice,  0.86  mill. 


cwt.  of  other  grains,  and  only  0.31  mill.  cwt.  of  wheat 
flour.  In  1947,  however,  the  rice  imports  dropped  to  5.16 
mill,  cwt.,  while  the  imports  of  other  grains  rose  to  1.69 
mill,  cwt.,  and  that  of  wheat  flour  to  5.86  mill.  cwt. 

The  entry  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  world  wheat  market 
as  a  big  exporter  (the  Soviet  Union  offered  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Wheat  Conference  in  February,  1949,  to  supply 
20  per  cent,  of  the  total  world  wheat  exports)  may  lead 
at  some  future  date  to  Soviet  wheat  deliveries  to  Ceylon. 
Since  the  end  of  the  war  Moscow  has  displayed  great 
interest  in  trade  relations  with  Asia  and  the  Pacific  coun¬ 
tries.  Soviet  buyers  have  been  very  active  at  the  wool 
sales  in  Australia,  at  rubber  sales  in  Singapore,  and  in 
securing  raw  cotton  in  Pakistan.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Soviet  Trade  Delegation  in  New  Delhi  is  at  present  study¬ 
ing  the  possibilities  of  trade  developments  with  Ceylon. 
Should  Moscow  for  some  reasons  become  really  interested 
in  the  Ceylon  trade  (the  foreign  trade  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
more  than  in  any  other  country  dictated  by  overall  political 
considerations),  then  food  and  certain  manufactured  goods 
could  be  delivered  to  Ceylon  by  the  Soviet  Union,  or  by 
Soviet  satellites  on  account  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  exchange 
for  raw  materials  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  deficient. 

Whether  these  considerations  will  alter  the  U.S.S.R. 
attitude  towards  Ceylon  remains  to  be  seen.  For  the  time 
being,  however,  the  Russians  who  claim  to  be  champions 
of  the  Asiatic  peoples  bar  the  admission  of  Ceylon  to  U.N. 
membership. 
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1 


by  J.  A.  Wolje 


PAKISTAN’S  transition  from  an  agrarian  to  an 
industrial  state  is  still  in  the  planning  stage.  There 
is  now  widespread  realisation  that  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  is  essential;  there  is  also,  after  a  year  and  a  halfs 
independence,  the  impression  that  very  considerable 
difficulties  have  yet  to  ^  overcome. 

The  present  condition  of  Pakistan  is  that  of  an 
agrarian  country  with  a  substantial  surplus  for  export.  The 
wheat  crop  is  3.9  million  tons,  the  rice  crop  9  million  tons 
and  jute  production  7  million  bales.  Cotton  produces 
1,700.000  bales  and  the  annual  production  of  hides  and 
skins  is  9  million  pieces.  There  are  also  valuable  crops  of 
sugar-cane,  tobacco  and  tea.  Dependence  on  the  export 
of  food  and  raw  materials  makes  Pakistan  sensitive  to  the 
fluctuations  of  world  commodity  prices.  Market  prices 
may  be  high  at  present  but.  should  they  fall,  Pakistan 
would  have  difficulty  in  acquiring  sufficient  foreign 
currency  for  essential  imports. 

Pakistan’s  present  state  of  industrialisation  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  out  of  a  population  of  70  millions, 
only  26,000  people  are  employed  in  factories.  There  is 
also  a  large  artisan  population  who  do  not  come  under  the 
factory  regulations.  The  country  is  self-sufficient  only  in 
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cement.  Requirements  of  textiles  are  1,040  million  yards, 
of  which  Pakistan’s  14  textile  factories  and  handicraft 
workers  can  only  supply  90  million  yards.  The  9  sugar 
mills  produce  only  25,000  tons  of  the  annual  requirements 
or  245,000  tons.  Despite  the  great  jute  crop,  Pakistan  has 
only  one  jute  mill  and  eight  presses.  There  is  no  iron  and 
steel,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  import  200,000  tons 
yearly.  There  is  little  coal  and  3,400,000  tons  are  required 
annually. 

The  Industrial  Conference  held  in  1947  decided  that 
plans  for  27  industries  were  required.  At  the  {nresent  time, 
the  most  important  barrier  to  the  development  of  these 
industries  is  die  lack  of  power.*  As  previously  stated,  there 
is  little  coal  in  Pakistan,  and  the  oil  produced  in  the  Attock 
fields  is  unsuitable  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  to  hydro-electric  power  that  the  highest  priority 
is  given  by  the  government,  and  from  which  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  results  are  expected.  The  target  for  the  next  seven 
years  is  500,000  Kw,  and  a  group  of  British  and  Swedish 
engineers  has  been  appointed  to  advise  on  progress. 

The  industrial  policy  of  the  Pakistan  Government,  as 
announced  last  year,  clearly  defines  the  spheres  allotted  to 
*  See  Pakistan.  Eastern  World,  Vol  III.  No.  1-2. 
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private  and  public  enterprise.  The  fact  that  the  wealthier 
classes  have  httle  experience  of  industrial  management  and 
are  not  accustomed  to  invest  capital  in  industry,  has  led  to 
a  situation  where  the  state  has  had  to  take  the  first  steps 
in  a  number  of  cases,  and  railways,  ports,  armaments  and 
water-power  are  to  be  owned  by  the  state.  The  remaining 
industries  are  to  be  operated  by  private  enterprise,  with  the 
state  reserving  the  power  to  intervene  if  progress  is  not  fast 
enough.  The  Government  has  so  far  planned  to  set  up 
jute  mills  and  a  paper  mill,  and  has  granted  financial 
assistance  to  the  tanning  and  leather  industries.  Private 
firms  have  obtained  permission  to  start  woollen  mills, 
a  50.000-ton  sugar  mill  is  in  the  process  of  construction  in 
the  North-West  Frontier  Province,  and  so  are  four 
chemical  factories.  The  tobacco  industry  is  being  success¬ 
fully  developed  by  a  British  firm.  This  is  to  be  welcomed 
as  there  is  a  feeling  in  Pakistan  that  British  capital  has  not 
shown  sufficient  enterprise  and  that  there  are  many  more 
fields  open  to  it  than  have  so  far  been  exploited. 

Despite  the  lack  of  a  basis  for  heavy  industry,  there 
are  many  favourable  factors  for  a  substantial  increase  in 
Pakistan’s  industry.  As  a  result  of  the  mass  migration  of 
Moslems,  there  is  a  considerable  surplus  population  which 
it  has  been  impossible  to  settle  entirely  on  the  land,  and 
which  could  [wovide  the  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers 
for  industry.  Asian  peoples  are  rapid  at  acquiring  techni¬ 
cal  skill,  and  around  the  nucleus  of  existing  workers  the 
personnel  of  industry  could  be  trained  and  recruited.  The 
present  supplies  of  raw  material  indicate  the  directions  in 
which  industry  could  be  developed.  As  there  is  ample 
cotton  (and  Pakistan  cotton  is  the  best  in  the  Indian  sub¬ 


continent)  a  tenfold  increase  in  the  textile  industry  should 
be  possible.  In  view  of  the  cold  winter  climate  of  Western 
Pakistan,  there  should  be  a  substantial  demand  for  woollen 
textiles.  Further,  a  potential  market  exists  in  Pakistan’s 
Islamic  neighbours,  Iran  and  Afghanistan,  as  well  as  in 
Central  Asia. 

The  jute  and  leather  industry  also  show  great  promise 
for  development.  Merely  to  refine  sufficient  sugar  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  Dominion’s  own  population  would  neces¬ 
sitate  a  large  increase  in  refining  capacity.  In  both  East 
and  West  Pakistan  there  is  a  vast  supply  of  timber,  as  yet 
hardly  developed.  East  Pakistan  yields  bamboo  and  sabai 
grass  in  great  quantities,  which  are  the  basic  raw  materials 
for  the  paper  industry. 

Conditions  governing  the  investment  of  foreign  capital 
are  that  firms  should  allot  a  percentage  of  their  shares  to 
Pakistan  nationals;  51  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  13  specified 
industries  and  30  per  cent,  in  the  others.  This  proportion 
has  been  reduced,  however,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  Pakistan 
capital  and  of  the  large  sums  needed  by  some  of  the 
foreign  firms,  in  particular  the  oil  industry.  There  are  no 
restrictions  on  the  remittance  of  profits,  providing  that  the 
foreign  currency  is  available. 

Lessening  of  the  tension  between  Pakistan  and  the 
Indian  Union  is  a  propitious  sign  for  the  further  growth 
of  Pakistan  industry.  Inter-Dominion  trade  is  valuable  to 
both,  but  most  necessary  to  the  less  industrialised  Islamic 
state.  The  threat  of  war  has  been  a  factor  in  discouraging 
investment,  but  now  that  the  situation  is  clearer,  the  out¬ 
look  for  industrial  development  is  a  happier  one. 
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$2,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  gold;  industrial  organisations,  is  to  study 
secondly,  retention  of  foreign  not  only  Indian,  but  also  Pakistan’s 
exchange  earned  by  exports  of  economic  conditions  and  the  market- 
Tibetan  wool  to  other  countries;  and  ing  possibilities  there  for  Italian 
thirdly,  grant  of  free  customs  facilities  industry.  In  tne  hrst  9  months  of 
on  imports  into  Tibet  through  India.  1948  Italian  exports  to  these  two 
In  view  of  the  acute  shortage  of  dol-  countries  rose  to  20,310  million  lira 
lars,  the  Government  of  India  (compared  with  4,100  mill,  lira  in  the 
regretted  their  inability  to  accede  to  corresponding  period  of  1947)  mainly 
Tibet’s  request  for  ^e  release  of  consisting  of  textiles  and  chemic^ 
dollars;  as  regards  the  second  issue,  products.  During  the  same  period 
the  mission  promised  to  examine  the  Italian  imports  from  India  and  Pakis- 
case  more  carefully,  and  so  far  as  the  can  amounted  to  1 3,690  million  lira 
third  is  concerned,  the  Indian  Govern-  (compared  with  3,700  million  lira  in 
ment  have  promised  to  consider  the  1947).  The  main  import  items  were 
case  sympathetically.  An  Egyptian  raw  cotton  and  jute.  Italian  industry 
trade  delegation  is  expected  to  arrive  hopes  to  develop  trade  with  these 
in  India  in  March,  and  there  are  pro-  markets  and  believes  that  there  is  a 
posals  to  enter  into  bilateral  trade  great  scope  for  Italian-built  railway 
agreements  with  Siam  and  Ceylon,  equipment  and  rolling  stock,  motor- 
Negotiations  with  Burma  have  been  cars,  textile  machinery,  and  equip- 
interrupted  owing  to  the  unsettled  ment  for  hydro-electric  power  stations 
conditions  in  that  country.  as  well  as  for  Italian  chemical  pro¬ 

ducts,  especially  as  Italian  industry  is 
ITALIAN  TRADE  MISSION  able  to  offer  short  term  deliveries. 

An  Italian  trade  delegation,  spon-  Undivided  India  imported  from  Italy 
sored  by  the  Italian  “Instituto  1.6  to  1.8  per  cent,  of  her  total 
Nazionale  per  il  Commercio  Estero  ”  imports  in  the  years  1936-38,  while 
is  now  on  a  6-week  visit  to  India.  The  Indian  exports  to  Italy  amounted  to 
mission,  which  comprises  40  repre-  1.7  per  cent,  of  her  total  in  1936,  to 
sentatfves  of  Italian  banks,  trade  and  3.4  per  cent,  in  1937  and  to  1.9  per 
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INDIAN  FOREIGN  TI^DE 
India’s  Commerce  Minister,  Mr.  K.  C. 
Neogy,  recently  summarised  his 
country’s  efforts  to  stimulate  her 
export  trade.  Commercial  agree¬ 
ments  have  already  been  concluded 
with  the  western  zone  of  Germany, 
Yugoslavia,  Pakistan,  Japan  and  Iraq, 
and  India  is  now  conducting  trade 
talks  with  19  other  countries.  Mr. 
A.  G.  Bottomley,  U.K.  Secretary  for 
Overseas  Trade  visited  Delhi  in 
February  and  a  delegation  represent¬ 
ing  the  United  Kingdom  Jute  Control 
and  jute  industry  is  at  present  in 
India.  The  Tibetan  trade  mission 
which  visited  Delhi  last  year  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  certain  trade  matters  has 
come  back  to  pursue  those  dis¬ 
cussions.  The  talks  concerned 
three  issues :  firstly,  release  of 
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cent,  in  1938.  The  value  of  this  trade 
can  be  seen  from  the  following  table 
(m  U.S.  dollars). 


1936 

10.1 

3.7 

1938 

13.5 

8.5 

1937 

25.9 

7.6 

PALM 

OIL  FROM 

INDONESIA 

The  Economic  Co-operation  Adminis- 
stration  is  to  buy  nearly  $4  million 
worth  of  palm  oil  in  (Dutch)  Indon¬ 
esia  under  the  Marshall  Plan.  Palm 

oil  is  used  in  the  U.S.  tin-plate 

industry.  Damage  in  the  principal 
producing  centres  under  Japanese 
occupation  has  caused  shortage  of 
supplies. 

STERLING  BALANCES  DISCUSSED 

During  the  sterling  balances  discus¬ 
sions  held  in  London  in  July.  1948,  it 
was  agreed  that  an  exchange  of  views 
should  take  place  from  time  to  time 
with  the  object  of  watching  the  work- 

ing  of  the  agreement  in  all  its  aspects. 

The  first  meetings  of  a  Joint  Con¬ 
sultative  Committee  have  accordingly 
taken  place  in  New  Delhi  from 
7th- 16th  February  between  officials  of 
the  Governments  of  India  and  the 


United*  Kingdom.  The  discussions 
covered  a  wide  range  of  financial  and 
supply  matters  including  a  technical 
examination  of  balance  of  payments 
questions,  exchange  control  working 
and  a  survey  of  the  supply  position  in 

both  countries  in  respect  of  a  number 
of  scarce  commodities,  food,  raw 

materials  and  capital  goods. 

JAPANESE  WOOL  PURCHASES 
Since  auctions  were  resumed  in  the 

New  Year  one  of  the  noticeable  fea¬ 

tures,  particularly  at  Australian 

selling  centres,  has  been  inereased 
buying  by  Japan.  At  Brisbane,  she  is 
reported  to  have  bought  14,500  bales 
out  of  the  104,080  bales  offered  dur¬ 
ing  the  double  series  of  sales  in 

Janua^,  and  she  appears  to  be 

replacing  Russia  as  a  buyer  of  cross¬ 
breds.  These  buying  operations  are 
largely  the  result  of  the  Sterling  Area 
Trade  Agreement  with  Japan,  con¬ 
cluded  in  November  providing  for 

trade  between  Japan  and  the  Sterling 

Area  to  a  maximum  value  of  £55 

millions  for  the  period  1st  July,  1948, 
to  30th  June,  1949.  Australia  is  to 
export  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
over  £6  millions.  South  African 


exports  under  the  agreement  are 
valued  at  £2  millions,  and  the  value 
of  trade  between  New  Zealand  and 
Japan  is  estimated  at  £500,(X)0.  These 
figures  apply  to  all  classes  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  but  from  these  three 

countries,  as  weU  as  from  India, 

Japan  is  to  receive  wool.  The  largest 

quantity  will  come  from  Australia 
where  it  is  estimated  Japan  will  pur¬ 
chase  wool  to  the  value  of  £4.200,000 
which  at  present  sale  levels  will  cover 
about  70,000  bales.  From  the  close 

of  the  war  to  the  end  of  June,  1948, 

Japanese  actual  imports  of  wool 
amounted  to  26,793  bales,  including 
10,000  from  Australia  and  12,500 
from  South  Africa :  a  further  total  of 
30,000  bales  was  scheduled  for 

import.  In  view  of  the  amount  of 

sterling  available  to  Japan  for  pur¬ 
chases  in  Australia,  it  is  only  to  be 
expected  that  she  will  figure  promin¬ 
ently  in  the  sales  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 

mind  that  the  70,000  bales  which  she 

may  acquire  under  the  terms  of  the 

agreement  is  only  one-tenth  of  what 
Japan  imported  from  Australia  before 
the  war,  prior  to  the  trade  dispute  in 
1937. 


BOMBAY  and  LONDON 


London 
Cairo  ^ 

Bombay  *  Bookings  accepted  to  Cairo 

UR-INDIA.^ 


Latest,  most  comfortable  sleeper  Constellations. 

Twice  weekly  service 

Your  travel  agent  charges  no  booking  fee.  Ask  him  for  onward  bookings 
Bombay  by  Air  India  throughout  India.  Freight,  too,  can  now  be  accepted 


BOMBAY  New  India  Assurance  Building  Mahatma  Ghandi  Bead  Fort  Bombay  Talaphona  329S7  CAIRO  S4  Rua  Ibrahim  Pacha  Talephona  SOSM 

SENEVA  6  Rut  Bonivard  Teltphont  20429  and  20420  lONPOH  S6  Haymarktt  swi  Taitphena  Whitehall  8S06/7  Cahiat  AIR  iNDia 


STEEL  BROTHERS 

&.  Co.  Ltd. 

EAST  INDIA  MERCHANTS  ESTABLISHED  1870 


Borneo  -  Burma  -  Ceylon  -  China  -  Cyprus 
Hong  Kong  -  India  -  Italy  -  Lebanon 

Pakistan  -  Palestine  -  Siam  -  Trans'Jordan 


Head  Office  : 

24-28  LOMBARD  STREET, 

LONDON,  E.C.3 

Inland  Telegrams :  Steel.  Stock.  London  Ciblei ;  Steel.  London 

Telephone  :  Maneion  Houic  0982  Bentley'i  Second  Phrase  Code 


Head  Office  in  the  East : 

622  MERCHANT  STREET, 

RANGOON.  BURMA 


EXPORTS:  Rice,  Teak,  Oil,  Cotton, 
Rubber,  General  Produce, 

Cement,  Tin. 

IMPORTS  :  General  Merchandise,  Yarns, 
Piece  Goods,  Hardware,  Mill 

Stores,  etc. 

SHIPPING :  Agents  in  Burma  for  P-ibly, 
Henderson  and  other  Lines. 
INSURANCE  :  Lloyd’s  Agents  at  Rangoon. 

Agents  for  leading  Insurance 


Companies. 


MANAGING  AGENCIES :  Indo-Burma 

Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  Attock  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.  ; 

Consolidated  Cotton  &.  Oil  Mills,  Ltd ;  Burma 
Cement  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  Pyinma  Development  Co., 

Ltd.  ;  Lenya  Mining  Co.,  Ltd. 

SUBSIDIARY  COMPANIES  :  The  Burma  Co., 

Ltd. ;  Carbult  Co.  (19Z8),  Ltd. ;  E.  B.  Creasy 

&.  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  George  Gordon  &.  Co.  (Burma), 

Ltd  ;  MacTaggart  &.  Evans,  Ltd. ;  Steel  Brothers 
&.  Co.  (Siam),  Ltd.  ;  Strand  Hotels,  Ltd. 
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NEEDS  YOUR  HELP 


The  most  frightful  human 
suffering  exists  in  China  to-day. 
Will  you  not  do  something  ■  to 

relieve  it,  by  sending  a  dona¬ 
tion  to  British  United  Aid  to 

China?  This  is  the  only  Fund 
in  the  United  Kingdom  main¬ 
tained  by  public  subscriptions 
to  support  the  many  relief 
organisations  in  China,  irres¬ 
pective  of  politics,  creeds  and 

racial  differences  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  Anglo-Chinese  friendship. 

HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP 

By  sending  a  donation  direct. 
By  joining,  or  starting  a  penny- 
a-week  group  in  your  street  or 


WHERE  THE  MONEY  GOES 

Every  kind  of  useful  relief 
fund  in  China  is  supported  by 

British  United  Aid  to  China. 
A  full  list  of  these  organisa¬ 
tions  and  of  the  amounts  con¬ 
tributed  to  each  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

READ  THE 
“CHINA  REVIEW” 

This  mon‘hly  magazine  keeps 

you  in  touch  with  Anglo- 
Chinese  affairs.  Price  4d.  per 
copy,  or  5/-  a  year,  post  free. 

BRITISH  UNITED 


at  your  place  of  work.  By  km  TQ  ril|||||k. 

ninnino  u/hicl  drlv^c  “11/  IW  vlllim 


running  dances,  whist  drives. 

bazaars  and  exhibitions.  By 
organising  or  helping  on  Flai; 
Days.  All  bring  in  much- 
needed  money. 


(Reg.  under  W»r  Charities  Act  1940) 
(D.pt.E.W.) 

2S  CHARLES  ST..  LONDON.  W.1 
Gro.'.'.oor  2253-S 


EASTERN  WORLD 

ECONOMIC  INFORMATION 

Following  increased  enquiries  from  our 
subscribers,  EASTERN  WORLD  has  set 
up  a  special 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT 

which,  for  a  moderate  fee,  will  deal 

promptly  with  economic  questions 
concerning  countries  of  the  East  and 
West.  It  will  supply  detailed  statistics  on 
production,  export,  import  and  re-export 
of  commodities  and  manufactured  goods, 

and  infoimation  on  foreign  trade  and 

currency  regulations.  Enquiries  on  any 

other  economic  and  commercial  matters 
are  welcomed  and  will  be  dealt  with 

either  by  the  London  Department  or  by 

correspondents  on  tne  spot. 

A.pply  to : 

INFORMATION  DEPT.,  EASTERN  WORLD 
141  VC^ellcsley  Court,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W.9 
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7;  INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION  LTD 

are  exclusive  distributing 
agents  for  many  of  the 
LATEST  MACHINES 
specialising  in  this  field 

These  include : 

HIGH  SPEED  MASS  PRODUCED  CONCRETE  BUILDING  BLOCKS 
PARTITION  BLOCKS  ETC.  REINFORCED  ROLLED  CONCRETE  JOISTS 
CONCRETE  PIPES  OF  ALL  TYPES.  ALSO 
ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  WEIGHT  AGGREGATE 
PRODUCED  FROM  SHALES  and  CLAYS 
SPECIALISED  MACHINERY 
IN  MANY  OTHER  TRADES 

QUALIFIED  ENGINEERS 
WILL  DEAL  WITH  YOUR 
PARTICULAR  REQUIREMENTS 


International  Corporation 

Telegrams:  SLOANE  3586  LIMITED 

19  EBURY  STREET  •  LONDON  *  SWI 


